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RAILROADS SIGNAL AIM TO RECAPTURE LOST BUSINESS 


Modernization, “piggy-back,” help to overcome competition 


SEE Big Opportunities in BaO Plant Sites! 


$500,000,000 is a lot of money! That’s what 
INDUSTRY invested thus far in 1955 in new and 
expanded plants and equipment in B&O’s land of 
Big Opportunity! MUST be a REASON! 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: These plants found the right sites...so can 
New York Phone: Digby 4-1600 you! Look them over with a B&O plant-location 


4 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 man... or see them at your desk in 3-dimensional 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
2 
7 


Cincinnati Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 color and air views. 


Chicago Phone: WaAbash 2-221] 


more & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things —better ! 
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Dear Meviill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about these securities which 
[] I now own (please give num- 

ber of shares), or which... 


[] I am now considering buying 


















































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
(] Dividends of 4%-5%, or 


[-] Increase in value 


Name 





Address 





City & State _ 





Just fill in and mail to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-1l 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 























COSTUME BY HANNAH TROY 


The Lady is Styled in Petrochemicals 


Look at her costume. It’s woven of new “miracle” fibers 
made possible by petrochemical ingredients. So is her 
hat. And the handbag she carries is fashioned from a 
petrochemical synthetic. Petrochemicals have even 


helped style her hair, in the new shampoo product she 
uses. 


Every day finds new consumer and industrial uses for 
these petrochemicals derived from petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. That’s why Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary 
of Sinclair Oil Corporation, is taking strides to keep 
pace with the rising need for petrochemicals. 


Recently, Sinclair’s new Aromatic Recovery Unit went 
“on stream” at Marcus Hook. The plant recovers Tolu- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


600 FIFTH AVENUE se 


ene, Xylene, ParaXylene and other aromatic hydro- 
carbons used in the manufacture of plastics, protective 
coatings and synthetic fibers. These facilities will turn 
out millions of pounds of petrochemicals every year. 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., is another example of the 


Company's growth in the highly competitive petroleum 
industry. 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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THE DE WITT CLINTON, third engine built in America (1831) 


New Concept Needed in Rail Regulation 


National transportation policy is still based on the 


long-outmoded theory that railroads enjoy a monopoly. 


Growth of keen competition requires a new philosophy 


kK er since the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was passed in 1887, 
railroads have been tightly regulated 
in all phases of their operations. This 
legislation was brought into being by 
numerous abuses resulting from the 
near-monopoly of transportation en- 
joyed by the railroads at the time, 
and for many years thereafter. Even 
at the time of passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, this condition 
still prevailed to such an extent that 
no serious thought was given to the 
possibility that competition from 
other media not subject to regulation 
might impair the railroads’ ability to 
render adequate service. 

In 1920, only eight million passen- 
ger automobiles were in use, buses 
were not numerous enough to be 
worth counting, and truck registra- 
tions had just passed the million 


mark. Commercial air transportation 


was virtually unknown; barge traffic 
on inland waterways had yet to at- 
tain important dimensions. Even as 
recently as 1926, railroads accounted 
ior slightly over three-fourths of 
commercial intercity traffic, both 
freight and passenger. 

Between that year and 1954, air- 
lines increased their share of total 
passenger traffic from _ practically 
nothing to one-fourth, while the pro- 
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portion accounted for by buses rose 
from an estimated eight per cent to 
27 per cent (in 1950, buses carried 
33.8 per cent). Consequently, the 
railroad share, which had been dwin- 
dling steadily except during 1942-44, 
fell to 44.7 per cent last year. 

In the freight field, the record has 
been almost equally disastrous for the 
railroads. Domestic traffic on the 
Great Lakes has shown a relative de- 
cline during the past generation, but 
this has been offset by heavier move- 
ment on inland waterways. The pipe- 
lines have more than tripled their 
share (to 15.6 per cent of the total 
last year), but the biggest gainer has 
been the trucking industry, with an 
increase from well under five per cent 
of the total to 19.2 per cent. In 1954, 
the rails carried only 51.4 per cent of 
commercial freight. 


Ingredients of Success 


Part of the competitive success 
scored by the other media can be 
traced to their superior speed, flexi- 
bility of operation or other inherent 
advantages. But a considerable part 
is due to their freedom from the bur- 
densome regulation which afflicts the 
railroads, and the latter also bitterly 
resent the subsidies granted to some 
media in the past and the continuing 


use of public funds to build and main- 
tain highways, waterways, airports 
and air navigation aids used by their 
competitors. 

Truck and bus operations were not 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
til 1935, and water carriers escaped 
it until 1940. Even today, due to 
various exemptions written into the 
law, it is estimated that only about 
35 per cent of highway traffic and a 
mere 12 per cent of waterway traffic 
is subject to rate regulation. In the 
latter category, rates are uncontrolled 
if a vessel carries not more than three 
bulk commodities. On the highways, 
there is blanket exemption for agri- 
cultural commodities and_ private 
trucking, while contract truck carriers 
are nearly free of rate regulation. 

The railroads, on the other hand, 
are bound hand and foot by ICC 
edicts which go far beyond the mere 
establishment of maximum and mini- 
mum rates to prescribe charges in 
voluminous and inflexible detail. The 
burden of proof rests on any railroad 
seeking a change in rates, and the 
ICC can suspend the new schedule 
for up to seven months while it in- 
vestigates. The rails’ loosely regu- 
lated or unregulated competitors have 

Please turn to page 23 
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Quicker Pace for 


Rail Equipments 


Freight car demand has revived, and stepped-up road- 


way improvement programs are boosting the prospects 


of makers of signal devices and track accessories 


ailroad freight car orders had 

been in the doldrums for nearly 
two years prior to last June, when a 
sharp revival in demand lifted them 
more thar 10,000 over the previous 
month. And following a 13,365-car 
order total shown for June, the roads 
asked for some 18,000 more in July, 
and for 13,405 in August. 

Inasmuch as deliveries had trickled 
off to a low 2,192 in July and 3,480 
in August—backlogs mounted swift- 
ly. By the first of August, the total 
was fairly substantial, actually more 
than four times the year-earlier fig- 
ure. With orders for 52,803 cars on 
hand the freight car builders are 
clamoring for steel, which will not be 
available as fast as they would like. 
The supply nevertheless will permit 
them to turn out more than 6,000 cars 
per month before the end of this year. 

The increased activity was good 
news for the makers of air brakes, 
brake shoes and car fittings. Some 
gains, in fact, already had been real- 
ized from greater car use and up- 
graded maintenance. The six months’ 
results of such companies as Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe, National Malleable 
& Steel Foundries, Standard Rail- 
way, Symington-Gould, Westing- 
house Air Brake and Youngstown 
Steel Door reflected better business in 
rolling stock lines and the last half of 
this year should be much better than 
the first. And with rising volume, 
wider profit margins should be real- 
ized by New York Air Brake, whose 
first-half income dipped because of 
narrower spreads. 


Toward Safer Roads 


Since the rails in recent years have 
been emphasizing safety, protection 
and speed for freight as well as 
passengers, roadway improvement 
has received as much attention as im- 
proved rolling stock. The principal 
task of General Railway Signal and 
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Chicago & North Western Railway 





Union Switch & Signal is to make 
rail travel as safe as possible by mini- 
mizing the human element and re- 


ducing the possibilities of mechanical. 


defects. Through the installation of 
centralized traffic control (CTC) 
comprising automatic block signals 
and interlocked switches, all con- 
trolled by one man, much faster 
speeds are possible combined with 
greater utilization of existing tracks. 
This not only spells safety for more 
traffic but large savings for the rail- 
roads. Rehabilitation programs for 
freight yards and for stretches of 
main track have been bringing larger 
incoming orders to General Railway 


Signal and Union Switch, a subsidi- 
ary of Westinghouse Air Brake. 
Another important factor in the re- 
cent history of the equipment makers 
—one which has kept several of them 
in the black during the recent dearth 
of freight car orders—is diversifica- 
tion into industrial equipment. The 
list of acquisitions is a fairly long one 
but it is notable that American Brake 
Shoe purchased a maker of hydraulic 
presses, pumps and automatic con- 
trols earlier this year, adding $4 mil- 
lion to the company’s June 30 order 
backlog of $30.4 million compared 
with $23.8 million at the end of 
March. American Steel Foundries, 
world’s largest producer of steel cast- 
ings and of freight car wheels, also 
makes chains, sprockets and couplings 
through its Diamond Chain subsidi- 
ary, and recently acquired Pipe Line 
Service Corporation which coats and 
wraps steel pipe. Pittsburgh Forg- 
ings has branched out into the farm 
equipment business, and New York 
Air Brake into pumps for aircraft, 
materials handling devices, motors, 
and high-pressure hydraulic valves. 
To an important extent, this added 
industrial work is a factor of stability 
whenever orders for freight cars and 
maintenance items fall off sharply, as 
inevitably occurs every few years. 


Look for Improvement 


Because of this feast-or-famine as- 
pect of the railway equipment busi- 
ness, few of the leading suppliers 
have been able to compile stable in- 
come records over the longer term. 
But with activities of most of the 
companies now so diversified, it is 
hoped that the earnings and dividend 
picture of the future will be consider- 
ably better than that of the past. 


The Railroad Equipment Makers 


7—*Sales——, ————-Earned Per Share-———. 


(Millions) 
Company 1954 1955 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 


Amer. Steel Foundries. . 


Gen’l Rwy. Signal...... c16.0 8.0 
Midvale Company ..... 11.7 10.6 
Nat’l Malleable & St’l.. 20.8 29.4 
N. Y. Air Brake........ 18.0 188 
Pittsburgh Forgings.... c20.5 12.2 
Poor & Company ‘B’... 18.0 16.5 
Standard Rwy. Equip... 8.2 9.5 
Symington-Gould ..... c9.6 7.5 
Westinghouse Air Br... 63.8 80.4 
Youngstown St’l Door.. c10.9 8.4 





*Six months unless otherwise noted. 
b—Years ended September 30. 


7—Annual—,_ _--Six Months— 


$59.0 $66.8 $3.70 $3.19 
a73.9 a58.5 b5.34 b3.05 


*Paid in 1954 or current annual rate. 
c—Full year; no interim comparison available. 


+Divi- Recent 


1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
$1.94 $2.38 $2.25 41 5.5% 
a2.60 a1.98 2.00 37 5.4 
3.30 3.25 1.51 1.55 2.50 62 4.0 
2.26 1.21 0.35 0.27 100 24 4.2 
474 0.69 0.90 2.17 2.00 33 6.1 
2.84 2.31 1.34 1.10 160 27 59 
2.88 1.08 1.02 0.39 1.00 18 5.6 
3.37. 2.05 1.66 1.51 1.50 22 68 
1.39 0.17 0.30 0.49 0.60 13 4.6 
0.84 0.19 0.10 0.53 050 9 5.6 
2.43 1.88 0.56 0.78 1.20 29 4.1 
1.75 0.82 0.75 0.92 1.00 19 5.3 


a—Nine months. 
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New York Central 


Merger Prospects 
iIn the Rail Field 


} Although the most active period for consolidations 


‘ 
© oh eam a 


“% Pe as tg NORE 4 : 


Jin the railroad field is past, some additional mer- 


gers will probably be consummated in the future 


he financial history of the rail- 

road industry shows that many 
varied and complex means have been 
used at different times to effect rail- 
way consolidations. Traffic agree- 
ments, leases, collateral trust bonds, 
and outright purchases of stock—all 
have played important roles during 
various periods of railway consolida- 
tion. 

Until the early 1850s, the railroads 
were generally built as small and 
distinctly local enterprises. Subse- 
quently, local carriers were brought 
under a single organization, larger 
rail systems were gradually formed, 
and later various systems were com- 
bined. Once started, the consolidation 
movement quickly gained momentum. 
The Santa Fe, for example, finished 
as a completed road of 471 miles in 
1873, grew in less than 20-years to 
a system of over 9,000 miles in length. 
Points out Arthur S. Dewing in 
Financial Policy of Corporations : “In 


51873, there were no railroads in the 


ig CEN Dea 


eee 


country more than 1,200 miles in 
length and only three in excess of 
900 miles ... in 1893, there were 35 
systems possessing a mileage in ex- 


cess of 1,000 miles and five separate 
systems which exceeded 5,000 miles.” 


The consolidation fever periodically 


|grew and subsided, only to revive 


again. The Northern Securities deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in 1904 
slowed the trend, the panic of 1907 


@had a similar effect, and the High 


hs. } 





‘Court in 1912 ordered the Union 


Pacific to dispose of its holdings in 
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the Southern Pacific. 


But railway 
legislation in 1920 provided that the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
might approve certain rail consolida- 
tions if the public interest were pro- 
tected. However, after railroad hold- 
ing companies assumed prominence 
during the ’twenties, the Great De- 
pression followed and all efforts in the 
direction of rail consolidation came to 
an abrupt end. 

In more recent times, a few merg- 
ers have taken place such as the 1947 
“marriage” of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Pere Marquette, and the join- 
ing of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
with the Mobile & Ohio which led to 


the formation of the present Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio system. However, the 
recent “bull market” in mergers has: 
primarily taken place in the manufac- 
turing field. The carriers—with their 
greatest period of consolidation behind 
them—have not recently participated 
to any degree. While it seems un- 
likely that this situation will change 
greatly, a growing consciousness of 
the economic difficulties faced by in- 
dividual carriers, coupled with more 
aggressive management which has 
taken the helm of some important sys- 
tems, may ultimately bring to fruition 
mergers which have long been merely 
a gleam in a financier’s eye. 


An Interesting Possibility 


One of the most intriguing of the 
current merger possibilities is that be- 
tween the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago & 
North Western. Late last year the 
two roads embarked on a study look- 
ing toward economies which might be 
realized through the coordination of 
traffic and operations. Engineering 
studies have indicated that substantial 
savings might be possible but it would 
undoubtedly take considerable time 
for such benefits to be realized. 
Meanwhile, substantial buying of the 
North Western has been attributed to 
associates of Ben W. Heineman, 
Chairman of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway; this has caused a 
sharp price rise in North Western 
common—even though 1954 results 


Railroad Stock Ownership 


i Roads Holding Stock——--— 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Baltimore & Ohio 


| TE 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


Louisville & Nashville 
Missouri Pacific 


Seecvoveteeeoeeveces sees 


ee | 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 
Pennsylvania R.R. .............. aS 


I ee Uk 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


ey 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


ee | 





*Includes 18 per cent owned by the affiliated 
both common and preferred holdings 





Per 
Cent 
7-———— Shares Held In———, Owned 
Louisville & Nashville........... 35% 
(Reading Company .............. 742 
| Western Maryland .............. 743 


Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 50 


IND Me. © te Be SG LOGS i oo 5 sock 18 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 7 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis.... 75 
yo Oy | 59 
fReading Company .............. 25 
| Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 50 
Pe Ge OBOE sa 0 56d ows sk do ee +42 
AQT SSO 7] 90k Ran ee 99 
Pe a. eo Sere *43 
|\Norfolk & Western.............. 42 
Ay). at §53 
Central R.R. of Georgia.......... +30 
St. Louis-Southwestern ......... 788 
a | a 24 
Wabash Railroad. §A and B shares. Includes 
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were the worst in system history ex- 
cept for 1937-38. 

For that matter, the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis cannot be ruled out as a 
merger possibility. And recently it 
was disclosed that Chairman Heine- 
man has an option for the purchase 
of a substantial block of stock in the 
Wisconsin Central—controlled jointly 
by the “Soo” Line and the Canadian 
Pacific — which was in receivership 
from 1932 until early last year. 

Meanwhile, the ICC is expected to 
approve in the not-too-distant future 
merging of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St.-Louis with the Louisville 
& Nashville (which owns 75 per cent 
of its stock). The two have cooper- 
ated on freight interchange for years 
and since the smaller road’s lines are 
largely complementary to the L. & N., 
the merger would appear to be a logi- 
cal one. Less predictable is the out- 
come of the New Haven-Boston & 
Maine situation. A group headed by 
Patrick B. McGinnis has acquired a 
controlling interest in the B. & M. but 
McGinnis himself has stated that any 
merger proposal is at least two years 
away. 


""Mutuality of Interest" 


Another situation that looks ripe 
for merger is the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, which continues to increase its 
holdings in the Central of Georgia. 
Such a merger would extend the 
Frisco lines through the South, but 
it is claimed that there are no merger 
plans in the offing and that purchase 
of Georgia stock “reflects the mutual- 
ity of interest of both companies in 
affording a quick convenient route for 
traffic moving via their common inter- 
change at Birmingham, Ala.” 

Other frequently mentioned merger 
possibilities include the Kansas City 
Southern and the Chicago Great 
Western, which have a close operat- 
ing and management relationship. 
The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville (“Monon”) and the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, two neighboring 
roads operating south of Chicago, 
have had discussions without result. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern has shown interest in a possible 
merger with Nickel Plate in which it 
has an 18 per cent ownership. The 
New York Central’s Robert R. 
Young declared last year that a 
Central-Chesapeake & Ohio marriage 
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might eventually be feasible. And 
the acquisition of over 60 per cent 
of Missouri-Kansas-Texas stock by 
a group including Pennroad Corpora- 
tion would appear to make a future 
merger more rather than less likely 
for the “Katy.” 

As the table on page five shows, 
a stock interest held by one railroad 
i another is by no means unusual. 
And it does not always signify merger 


“Piggy-Back” May 


Be An Answer 


Railroad haulage of truck-trailers has shown im- 


portant growth recently as the nation's lines 


bid for a larger share of long 


eva the fastest growing item 
in railroad operations is piggy- 
back service. Both new and contro- 
versial, piggy-back is the term used 
to denote flat-car transportation of 
either the railroads’ own auto truck 
trailers or those of truckers’. 


Action Replaces Talk 


The service has just recently come 
forward as the nation’s roads acted 
to thwart competition—instead of 
perpetually talking—for their most 
important operation: Freight. While 
piggy-back service is the first full step 
taken to meet trucker inroads, it is 
still too new to say by how much it 
will pull financial statements ahead. 
Most publicity on the increase in 
piggy-back operations is given in per- 


Pennsylvania Railroad 








distance service 


intentions. Frequently the intent may 
be merely to exert some degree of | 
influence on a neighboring road’s pol- | 











icies. Thus, the Reading holds Jersey | 
Central stock to insure its sole route 

to the New York area; the Burling- | 
ton serves as a gateway to Chicago 

and the West for the Great Northern | 
and Northern Pacific; and Nickel 7 
Plate can perform the same service | 
for the Lackawanna. 


LEE eee 


Ses ee: 


centage gains of the cars carried. 
Since most carriers have been in the 
business less than two years percent- 
age increases in the number of trailers 
tell almost nothing. 

But because the new service has 
publicity value almost everybody 
wants to take credit for its inaugura- 
tion. Claims go back a hundred years. 
Railway Age gives credit to the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
which began handling trailers on flats 
in May 1926. Also given acclaim for} 
trying out the trailer on flat operation | 
in the ’30s are The Alton (now part) 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio), Chicago 
Great Western, the New Haven andJ 
the Burlington. Then the service 
flopped. Among the reasons was thef 
fact that in earlier years the service/ 
was only local in scope and lacked the} 
support of shippers. 


Not A Cure-All 


But as it stands now the “modern” 
era of piggy-backing got started in the 
late summer of 1953. Eastern car- 
riers were among the first to get into | 
the act but then the ICC suspended 
their tariffs. Less than a month later 
the suspension was lifted and since! 
July 1954 a number of carriers have 
entered the field. However, the new 
sevice has not been hailed by all as 
the answer to freight problems. Many 
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Pillsbury Mills — 


Sound Income Issue 


Country's second largest flour miller has made good 
progress in diversifying into food mixes and other 


convenience items. Dividend was recently increased 


Jillsbury Mills, once called the 
“sleeping giant” of the flour mill- 
ing industry, has vastly improved its 
position since the early 1940s. Mod- 
ernized plant and equipment, a large- 
scale research and development pro- 
gram, and well-planned acquisitions 
have all contributed to the company’s 
new look. As a result of its steady 
progress toward greater diversifica- 
tion and modernization, Pillsbury to- 
day occupies an exceptionally well 
entrenched position—notwithstanding 
the fact that per capita flour consump- 
tion now stands well below the level 
at the beginning of the century. 

Pillsbury’s successful expansion in 
the field of prepared food mixes and 
other promising lines has virtually 
changed the character of the business, 
and correspondingly improved its 
growth potentialities. Prepared mixes 
have mushroomed in recent years and 
are one of the reasons today’s house- 
wife spends only about 1% hours in 
preparing foods whereas back in 1925 
she would have spent 5% hours in the 
kitchen. In keeping with this trend, 
convenience items such as piecrust, 
cake, cookie, and biscuit mixes have 
become important products in the 
Pillsbury line and many of the com- 
pany’s individual specialties rank as 
top sellers in their field. 

In the fiscal year ended last May 
31, Pillsbury introduced six new con- 
sumer items including a peanut cookie 
nux, pie crust sticks, and an orange 
cake mix. In the previous year, the 
company added a spice cake mix, a 
gingerbread mix, and a chocolate chip 
cookie mix to its grocery products 
line. Meanwhile, refrigerated prod- 
ucts (such as cinnamon rolls, Oven- 
Ready biscuits, and buttermilk bis- 
cuits) and cake mixes other than 
Standard white and devil’s food mix 
are growing in popularity. 

Nor is the company neglecting the 
important commercial and institu- 
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tional market. Since one out of every 
four meals which Americans eat is 
consumed outside the home, Pillsbury 
has developed new mixes with built- 
in quality, convenience, and ease of 
preparation for hotels, restaurants, 
bakeries, and institutions of various 
kinds. Approximately one-fifth of the 
company’s sales volume is now de- 
rived from bakery, hotel, and restau- 
rant mixes along with bakery flour; 
this compares with 35 per cent of 
revenues obtained from prepared 
food mixes, refrigerated biscuits, and 
family flour; and 29 per cent from 
mixed feeds and soybean processing. 
At the same time that promising 
items are being added to its lines, 
Pillsbury is weeding out items that 
lack good growth potential or do not 
fit into the over-all pattern of its 
business. As an illustration, the com- 
pany sold its macaroni business and 
plant at Los Angeles, Cal., because it 
is not a major factor in this field. 
On the other hand, further expan- 
sion has been undertaken in Canada 
where two »i the Dominion’s most 





Pillsbury Mills 


*Sales *Earned -——Calendar Years—, 








(Mil- Per 7Divi- Price 

Year lions) Share  dends c——Range—, 
1937.. $69.1 $2.76 $1.60 3333—20% 
1938.. 63.4 D0.10 1.60 264%4—20% 
1939.. 48.9 3.08 1.60 31%4—23 
1940.. 47.2 1.64 1.60 2874—22 
1941.. 56.1 1.47 1.15 2314A—1334 
1942... 744 - 216 Y.25 19344,—15% 
1943.. 99.8 213 1.25 26 —18% 
1944... 135.5 230 3.25 28 —23% 
1945.. 140.0 2.46 1.45 374—25 
1946.. 140.3 3.52 1.70 35144—29% 
1947.. 188.3 9.38 2.30 384—30% 
1948.. 226.9 6.23 2.00 3454—30 
1949.. 200.4 3.64 2.00 3234—26 
1950.. 210.0 2.44 2.00 34144—28% 
1951.. 2245 458 2.00 30) 5h 
1952.. 314.9 4.36 2.00 39 —33% 
1953.. 336.0 4.19 2.00 37HR—32 
1954.. 335.9 4.93 2.00 53%—35 
1955.. 341.1 5.37 a2.12% a59%—46%4 

*Years ended May 31. +Has paid dividends 


every year since 1924. a—Through September 21. 
D—Deficit. 





modern flour mills were purchased a 
few years ago. Pillsbury and the Kel- 
logg Company have formed an equal- 
ly-owned affiliate (Kellogg-Pillsbury 
of Canada) which manufactures a line 
of consumer mixes at London, Ont. 

The feed industry, meanwhile, con- 
tinues to be highly competitive, and 
soy bean processing and marketing of 
soy bean oil proved disappointing in 
the latest fiscal year. However, the 
company looks for improvement in 
this area of its business. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
contending that Pillsbury’s acquisi- 
tion of the assets of Ballard & Ballard 
Company and the Duff Baking Mix 
division of American Home Products 
in June 1951 and March 1952, respec- 
tively, violated the Clayton Act. If 
the Government’s action is successful, 
the company might be required to 
divest itself of part or all of the assets 
involved. However, Pillsbury main- 
tains that the acquisitions were not 
in violation of the statute and the out- 
come remains to be seen. 


Earnings Improve 


In the May 31, fiscal year, 
Pillsbury—for the third consecutive 
year improved its earnings and profit 
margins. Profits after taxes rose 8.6 
per cent and equaled $5.37 per share 
as compared with $4.93 in the preced- 
ing year. Offsetting the narrow mar- 
gins which prevail on some of the 
company’s lines is the fact that Pills- 
bury has a modest share capitalization 
(931,125 shares) in relation to the 
size of its business. Furthermore, the 
company’s financial position is strong 
and asset values substantial, as indi- 
cated by a book value of $63.48 per 
share. 

The company has long pursued a 
conservative dividend policy but on 
September 13 the quarterly rate was 
raised to 62% cents from 50 cents. 
(The “ex-dividend” date for this pay- 
ment is November 2.) Selling around 
53, the shares of Pillsbury Mills cap- 
italize latest reported earnings ten 
times and furnish a worth-while re- 
turn of 4.7 per cent from a dividend 
covered better than twice. Consider- 
ing the company’s favorable prospects 
and its impressive dividend record— 
continuous payments since 1910 with 
the exception of 1923—the shares 
have merit for inclusion in a diversi- 
fied common stock portfolio. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


Armstrong Cork B+- 

Stock is a well-sitwated business- 
man’s investment. At 30, yields 5.0% 
from $1.50 indicated annual divi- 
dend. Sales for the first half of 1955 
rose 16 per cent over the similar 1954 
period to a new peak, reflecting in- 
creased production of all products. 
Profit margins expanded and earn- 
ings advanced to $1.37 per common 
share compared with $1.21 a year 
earlier. Full year earnings are ex- 
pected to at least approximate $2.50 
per common share vs. $2.32 in 1954. 
The company is a leading producer 
of building products, packaging ma- 
terials and industrial specialties. Out- 
put is divided about one-third con- 
sumers’ durable goods, one - third 
non-durable and one-third producers’ 
goods. About half of sales go to the 
construction industry, of which about 
60 per cent is for maintenance and 
repair. 


Beatrice Foods B 

Shares (54) constitute a business- 
man’s investment, yielding 4.5% on 
$2.45 indicated dividend. Sales for 
first quarter of the fiscal year to end 
next February 28 increased 6 per cent 
over the 1954 period. But profit mar- 
gins narrowed, and after a larger 
amount of stock outstanding, per 
share earning remained nearly un- 
changed at 79 cents. Prospects for 
the full year appear favorable. Bea- 
trice is currently considering acquisi- 
tion of the D. L. Clark Company, 
Pittsburgh candy firm, through ex- 
change of one share of Beatrice com- 
30n for 3.5 shares of Clark. Beatrice 
Foods is one of the four largest units 
in the dairy industry. Most of its 
business was originally in the Mid- 
West, but Beatrice now has plants in 
33 states. 


Blaw-Knox ore 
Stock is a cyclical issue, but at 27 
is not unreasonably priced as a busi- 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 












nessman’s commitment. (Paid $1.20 
in 1954; 90c plus 1%% stock so far 
in 1955.) Earnings have begun to im- 
prove over the depressed levels of late 
1954 and early 1955, but this year’s 
results will probably not equal the 
$2.63 per share of 1954. But costs of 
the current modernization and expan- 
sion program will be largely absorbed 
by 1956 and this, plus more efficient 
operations, should have a marked ef- 
fect on near-term profits. Company 
has offered to purchase assets and 
business of the Continental Foundry 
& Machine Company (East Chicago, 
Ind.) for about $25 million. The ac- 
quisition will be financed privately, 
through long and short-term borrow- 
ings. 


Bristol-Myers oe 

Shares of this important manufac- 
turer of proprietary drugs and peni- 
cillin are of semi-tmvestment quality. 
At 31, yield is 4.4% on $1.40 indi- 
cated annual dividend. Earnings for 
the first half of 1955 amounted to 
$1.62 per common share, more than 
double the 70 cents reported in 1954. 
Polycycline (tetracycline) sales, a 
broad-spectrum antibiotic which was 
added to its line of products in 1954, 
was an important factor in the in- 
crease in earnings. Proprietary drugs 
which currently account for over half 
of sales are expected to remain the 
backbone of the business, although 
tetracycline has increased the com- 
pany’s earnings potential. In August 
the company purchased the Kimball 
Manufacturing Corporation, producer 
of molded glass fiber reinforced plas- 
tics. 


Consolidated Edison A 

Stock constitutes a sound portfolio 
addition for income and gradual 
growth, (Now on a $2.40 annual basis 
to yield 4.7% at a price of 51.) Earn- 
ings for 1955 are expected to reach 
$3.10 per share vs. $2.98 reported for 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 


ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


1954 despite somewhat higher fixed 
charges because of a reduction in in- 
terest charged to construction. Com- 
pany has acquired additional land in 
Staten Island and plans a new gen- 
erating station there. Now under con- 
struction is a 300,000 kw facility at 
Astoria, Queens. Near term financing 
is to include a sale of bonds late in 
1955, with no stock issues presently 
planned. 


Continental Can A 

Shares are of investment quality 
and have growth potential, although 
at 78 yield is only 3.8% from $3.00 
annual dividend. Sales for the first 
six months increased 7 per cent and 
attained a new high. Wider profit 
margins more than offset higher taxes 
and earnings rose to $2.74 per share 
vs. $2.48 a year earlier. Earnings for 
the full year are expected to approxi- 
mate a record $6.00 per share. Rep- 
resentation in the plastic container 
and flexible packaging industries 
could eventually develop into a large 
market, while enlargement of facilities 
through acquisitions of other com- 
panies will probably continue. Metal 
containers currently account for about 
75 per cent of total sales, and paper 
containers 11 per cent. 


Grant (W. T.} A 

Shares of this third largest variety 
chain are of investment quality -and 
have some growth prospects. At 39, 
yield is 4.6% on $1.80 indicated an- 
nual dividend. Sales for the first 
half of the fiscal year to end January 
31, increased 11 per cent over the 
corresponding 1954 period to a new 
peak, thanks principally to new and 
enlarged stores. Expenses involved 
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in opening new stores squeezed profit | 


margins and with a greater number 
of shares outstanding, earnings re- 
mained unchanged at 58 cents per 
common share. During the first half 
of 1955, the company opened nine 
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new stores in shopping centers and 
eleven in downtown locations. For 
the balance of the year, 41 new stores 
are scheduled, the majority to be lo- 
cated in park-and-shop communities. 


Master Electric ~ 

Stock, at 24, provides a 6.7% yield 
on indicated 1955 dividends of $1.60 
and qualifies as a businessman's com- 
nuitment. (Paid $1.60 in 1954.) Sales 
for 1955 should reach $20 million, an 
all-time record. While earnings have 
been held down by higher labor and 
other costs, they will approximate the 
$2.24 per share for 1954. For 1956 
however, more efficient operations 
from new facilities are expected to 
improve margins, At the end of July, 
the order backlog was $3 million, up 
35 per cent from last January 1. 
Company has about 4,800 customers 
in 76 industries. 


Mead Corporation B 

Shares (64) of this well-integrated 
and diversified producer of white pa- 
pers and paperboard represent a busi- 
nessman’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$1.85 and 24%4% stock in 1954; $1.50 
so far this year.) Sales for .the 24 
weeks ended June 12, were 25 per 
cent above those of the similar 1954 
period, reflecting primarily expanded 
paperboard volume. Profit margins 
widened and earnings rose to $2.85 
per common share compared with 
$2.01 a year ago. Stockholders will 
vote soon on acquisition of the Chilli- 


| cothe Paper Company, with 1954 
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sales of $9.8 million. Approximately 
215,000 Mead common shares would 
be exchanged for Chillicothe assets. 
Record earnings of about $6 per com- 
mon share are estimated so that a 


dividend increase would appear possi- 
ble. 


Minneapolis-Moline C+ 

Now at 24, stock is speculative and 
company’s trade position is marginal 
in a highly cyclical industry. (Paid 
$1.60 in 1953; none in 1954 and 
1955.) Control of the company has 
been won by a stockholders’ commit- 
tee headed by a vice-president: of 
White Motor Company. The latter 
has no stock or other interest in Min- 
neapolis-Moline, and while mergers 
may be considered by the new group, 
the motor company does not figure 
in the plans. During the last two 
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years the company has been operating 
at a deficit, and near-term outlook in- 
dicates only moderate profits. 


Mueller Brass C+ 

Now at 34, stock is a business cycle 
issue. (Paid $1.70 in 1954; $1.20 so 
far in 1955.) Company’s profit mar- 
gins have been cut by recently soar- 
ing metal prices. Thus, despite larger 
shipments, per share earnings for the 
current fiscal year (to November 30) 
will probably show little change from 
the $4.22 reported for the prior year. 
For the first nine months of the cur- 
rent period net equaled only $2.88 
vs. $3.01 in the like 1954 period, but 
sales have continued to rise. 


Phelps Dodge B 

Stock is one of the better quality cop- 
per issues, but at 60 is near its histor- 
ical high. (Paid $3 in 1954; $2.35 so 
far this year.) Higher copper output 
and prices have assured a good sales 
gain for 1955 and indications are that 
1956 will also be an above-average 
year. Net per share may equal $6.75 
before depletion vs. $4.19 in 1954 and 
dividends may total more than $3 this 
year. For the 12 months ended June 
30, earnings were reported as $5.51. 
Company will have a 16 per cent in- 
terest in Southern Peru Copper, 
which was formed to develop the 
Topequala copper project of Amer- 
ican Smelting and two other prop- 
erties. Phelps Dodge has already 
invested about $24.3 million in Tope- 
quala. 


Republic Steel B 

At 54, shares of this major inte- 
grated steel producer are a@ satisfac- 
tory inclusion in a businessman’s list. 
(Paid $2.44 in 1954; $1.87¥4 in 1955, 
adjusted for recent 2-for-1 split.) 
With the assurance of capacity opera- 
tions through the balance of the year, 
at least, earnings are expected to rise 
above $5.50 a common share vs. $3.39 
in 1954. A large volume of business 
has been booked for delivery well into 
1956. A $130 million expansion pro- 
gram will raise ingot capacity by 16 
per cent over the next two years, 
which will involve no new financing. 


Ryan Aeronautical C+ 

Now at 27, stock is a growth specu- 
lation although largely dependent on 
nilitary orders. (Paid 50c in 1954; 


30¢ so far in 1955.) Earnings for the 
fiscal nine months of 1955 (fiscal year 
ends October 31) were equal to $2.90 
per common share vs. $4.27 in the 
like period of 1954. The decline was 
mostly due to a larger part of con- 
tracts being in the early stages of pro- 
duction and also to a greater propor- 
tion of development and research 
work on which the profit margins are 
smaller. But the order backlog as of 
July 31 rose to $38 million, up about 
$5 million from April 30. 


State Loan & Finance > 

This moderate size smail loan com- 
pany represents one of the more 
speculative units in its field. At 16, 
Cl. A shares yield 4.3% on 70-cent 
annual dividend. Operating revenues 
for the first half of 1955 increased 40 
per cent to a new peak, reflecting a 
greater number of offices in operation, 
Profit margins widened but an ex- 
panded capitalization due to continued 
conversion of debentures and pre- 
ferred stock limited the earnings in- 
crease to 33 per cent. Combined 
classes A and B common earnings set 
a new high of 56 cents compared with 
42 cents a year ago. Full conversion 
of the remaining preferred stock and 
debentures would increase outstand- 
ing Class A shares by almost 50 per 
cent. Thus far in 1955, 23 new offices 
have been opened. Most offices are 
located in the South, largely Texas 
and Virginia. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Winn & Lovett C+ 

At 26, shares are near their all-time 
high, reflecting an enlarged earnings 
base and long term growth prospects. 
(Pays 6c monthly.) Sales for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, rose 14 per 
cent over the previous year to a new 
peak reflecting a greater number of 
units in operation. Sales have in- 
creased uninterruptedly since 1928 
when the company was formed. Profit 
margins widened and after lower 
taxes, earnings increased 23 per cent 
to an all-time high of $1.12 per share 
despite a larger capitalization. Last 
June a 33-store chain in South Caro- 
lina was acquired, and the firm is 
currently building 25 additional retail 
outlets, including 19 supermarkets. 
Winn & Lovett operates 255 retail 
food stores and 10 wholesale stores, 
mostly in the Southeast. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Rail Outlay 


Hiusroricatty the na- 
tion’s railroads have been not only a 
leading transportation service but also 
a leading customer of basic industries 
and a large employer of labor. Change 
has appeared in some aspects of this 
traditional picture, but essentially it 
remains the same this century as it 
did in the Nineteenth. 

Two notes that demonstrated this 
fact were the recent inauguration by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad of im- 
proved diesel service and a forecast 
made in Chicago by Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s president, James M. 
Symes. that the carriers would have 
to spend $20 billion on new equip- 
ment and improved facilities over the 
next ten years to meet expanding 
traffic requirements. 

Boston & Maine’s new diesels 
represent the completion of an order 
placed 14 months ago for 64 air-con- 
ditioned, self-propelled diesel. rail 
cars costing $10 million. They are 
expected to save $1.7 million a year 
in operating costs. Mr. Symes’ fore- 
cast includes new hump yards, better 
signaling systems, improved roadbed 
and other facilities. It doubles the 
average annual outlay by the carriers 
in the past decade and indicates two 
important points: The carriers have 
about completed their vast dieseliza- 
tion program and, this burden over, 
are preparing to spend billions more 
on other forms of equipment that will 
improve service. 


Fast Write-offs 


O xe oF THE main props 
under the business boom has been the 
record rate of spending for new plant 
and equipment. This trend has -been 
spurred by so-called “tax conces- 
sions” which permit new projects in 
10 


approved categories to be amortized 
over a five-year-period, thus making 
available a larger flow of cash to 
finance the construction of such fa- 
cilities. Now Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey calls this “an artificial 
stimulus of a dangerous kind.” Actu- 
ally, of course, there is no long term 
loss of revenue to the Treasury. Dur- 
ing the period of fast-write-offs taxes 
are lower; but assuming all other fac- 
tors remain about the same, the de- 
ficiency of the earlier years will be 
offset by larger taxes when the new 
facilities have been fully depreciated. 

It is true that money spent for new 
plant and equipment adds to employ- 
ment and increases demand for goods 
and materials without increasing the 
supply until after the new facilities 
come into production. But this is only 
a temporary situation. It is safe to 
assume that without the tremendous 
increase in our productive capacity in 
recent years shortages would be much 
more acute in many areas of the econ- 
omy with the inevitable upward pres- 
sure on the price level. 

Quick amortization may encourage 
businessmen to spend money for new 
plant and equipment but it is by no 
means a controlling consideration. No 
intelligent management will plan to 
increase productive capacity unless 
it is convinced that the new’ facilities 
can be operated efficiently and at a 
profit over a long term of years. In- 
stead of adding to inflationary pres- 
sures fast write-offs tend to have the 
opposite effect by encouraging an in- 
crease in productive capacity and 
thereby adding to the potential supply 
of goods and materials. 

While the record pace of spending 
for new plant and equipment has ac- 
celerated the pace of the business 
boom on the one hand, it will also 
tend to restrain it from reaching 
artificially high levels. 





















Stock Split Fallacy 


More THAN 100 com- 
panies split their stocks during the 
first half of 1955, a record number 
for the period, and the pace is con- 
tinuing. The final 1955 total should 
readily surpass the previous high of 
1929. This fact in itself is neither 
surprising nor is it indicative of a sig- 
nificant similarity between our pres- 
ent market and that of a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Stock splits serve an 
excellent purpose in that they tend to | 
encourage wider distribution of equi- 
ties. Many people, as most investors 
know, will purchase a stock priced 
in the market at $50 a share while 
they would hesitate to do so at double 
that figure. The important point to 
remember, and old hands at the busi- 
ness of investing instinctively do so, 
is the fact that a split in no wise in- 
creases the equity value. The holder 
of two $50 shares has the identical 
equity he owned when the same stock 
was priced at $100. 

Speculators realize, however, that 
the illusion of bargain may attract 
short-term buying of. the gravy train 
variety. Learning that a stock is to 
be split, they climb aboard for a ride, 
for historically popular stocks ad- 
vance in most instances after a split 
is announced, but after the first flush 
of enthusiasm has died down they are 
likely to react. Of a score of leading 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, which in the first half year 
went to new highs after splits, more 
than half have failed to repeat the} 
performance thus far in the second | 
half. This fact suggests that the stock | 
split trader needs split-second timing | 
in the matter of getting out. To 
longer-term investors of course the| 
auestion of timing is less important. 
To them, quick gain is less important! 
than the substance of equity. : 
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Int’! Harvester 


Farm Equipment Still in Demand 


Despite the four-year drop in their income, farmers 


have been stepping up agricultural implement buying. 


Laggard group may shortly give a better performance 


ver a period of a few years, the 

fortunes of agricultural imple- 
ment producers depend on the pros- 
of the farmer. But as 
agriculture has, of necessity, become 
an increasingly mechanized operation, 
there has been a well-defined tenden- 
cy for farm implement sales to grow 
at a faster rate than farm income. 
Many factors have contributed to 
this result. Absorption of small farms 
into larger units has increased the 
number of holdings large enough to 
justify and even to require the dis- 
placement of muscle power, human 
or animal, by machines. 


More Mouths to Feed 


Growth in total population and a 
mass movement from farms to cities 
have notably increased the number of 
individuals who must be fed or 
clothed from the production of each 
farm; this factor, more than any 
other, has been responsible for the 
long term improvement in the finan- 
cial results of farming. Greater 
farm prosperity, in turn, has greatly 


widened the market for all types of 


implements, including many so ex- 
pensive they would not have been 
considered commercially practical a 
decade or more ago. Finally, pro- 
ducers have been aggressive in devel- 
oping new machines and improving 
old ones, until today there is hardly 
a single farm operation which cannot 
be done better and more cheaply (on 
a large enough scale) by machine 
than by older methods. 

Over the short run as well as the 
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longer term, farm implement sales 
may diverge from current farm earn- 
ings. This has been demonstrated 
during the current year. Net farm 
income is likely to drop to around 
$11 billion in 1955 from $11.6 billion 
last year (continuing a steady decline 
from $14.5 billion in 1951), yet farm 
equipment producers have had a 
much more satisfactory year than in 
1954. It was about time. Their 
sales had declined for three years be- 
fore this; farm machinery production 
dipped from 114 per cent of the 1947- 
49 average in 1951 to only 79 per 
cent last year. 

One reason for the improvement is 
the long list of new and better models 
available this year, which spurred 
buying interest among farmers. De- 
spite the decline in current farm earn- 
ings, they were well-heeled and amply 
able to afford purchases which 
promised to pay off within a reason- 
able time. Their liquid financial 
assets stood at an all-time peak of $19 
billion at the beginning of the current 
year against $13.9 billion ten years 





Farm Implement Producers 


*Earned Indic. 


Per Div. Recent 

Share Rate Price Yield 
Allis-Chalmers $6.34 $4.00 68 59% 
Case (J. I.).. 026 None 16... 
Deere & Co... 4.04 1.75 37 4.7 
Int'l Harvester 3.14 2.00 38 5.3 
Minneapolis- 

Moline .... D0.30 None 24... 

Oliver Corp.. 2.53 080 18 4.5 





*Twelve months ended July 31 (June 30 for 
Allis-Chalmers). D—Deficit. 


earlier and only $4.1 billion in 1940. 

The value of tractors in use on 
farms rose from less than $1.1 billion 
at the begining of 1946 to $3.6 billion 
last January; other farm machinery 
showed a gain during the same inter- 
val from $3.6 billion to $9.4 billion. 
Part of this rise, of course, reflects 
higher prices, but larger numbers and 
more complex equipment are also re- 
sponsible. Superficially, this might 
be taken as an indication that the 
farm implement market is much clos- 
er to the saturation point than it was 
a few years ago, but this seems 
unlikely. 

The gain can be viewed more ac- 
curately as an indication of the huge 
need for devices capable of increas- 
ing farm output. Furthermore, the 
larger the total of equipment already 
owned, the greater will be the replace- 
ment demand, and this is much less 
susceptible to the effects of temporary 
variations in farm income than is a 
first purchase. It is estimated that 
ten per cent of farm tractors must be 
replaced each year. 

Equipment producers have done 
less low-margin defense work this 
year, but with the exception of Min- 
neapolis-Moline they all showed sales 
gains (ranging up to 18 per cent) in 
the interim periods through June or 
July. They have been forced to in- 
crease wages substantially, and sev- 
eral (notably Allis-Chalmers and In- 
ternational Harvester) have seen 
production interrupted by strikes, but 
an increase of some seven per cent 
in prices will offset part of these 
costs. 


Farming and Politics 


Ever since the beginning of 1951, 
farm equipment shares have lagged 
well behind other industrials, reflect- 
ing their poorer than average earn- 
ings performance. With an election 
due next year, both political parties 
will do their utmost to stem the drop 
in farm income, and the chances are 
that the recent turn for the better in 
agricultural implement fortunes will 
prove semi-permanent. Thus, their 
shares should give a better account of 
themselves from now on. Allis- 
Chalmers, Deere and International 
Harvester are the aristocrats of the 
group, with Oliver Corporation more 
speculative and Case and Minneapo- 
lis-Moline altogether too much so. 
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What Will They Look Like? 


Soon the 1956 cars will appear in show rooms across the land. 


Each will have its special features. All will have sleek, 
exciting styling— because of versatile steel. 


t won’t be long now! 
| The exciting new models of 
1956 cars are coming. Haul- 
away trucks will slip them into 
town under the secrecy of canvas. 
Pretty soon you'll see them all! 

What will the 1956 models look 
like? 

That’s a carefully guarded secret. 
In fact, most likely no one man has 
seen them all. But one thing you can 
count on... all will be beautifully 
styled. They will display the genius 
of designers, the skill of manu- 
facturers, and the tremendous ability 
of one metal to make the styling 
dreams of car men come true. 

That metal is steel! 


How steel does it 


To sculpture these new style lines 
for cars it is necessary that steel meet 
the most exacting demands. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


For example, fenders, hoods, roof 
and side panels for 1956 cars require 
wide sheets of the best quality steel, 
in the greatest possible continuous 
lengths, coiled for easy handling and 
feeding through automatic presses. 

It must be strong and ductile to 
work properly to the limits of the 
forming dies and uniform to assure 
long die life. It must be carefully 
processed and controlled in order to 
flow true to form under the pressure 
of deep drawing operations. And this 
steel must have a good, well prepared 
surface to minimize finishing time and 
provide a clean base for painting. 


National’s role 


National Steel—through two of its 
major divisions, Detroit-located 
Great Lakes Steel and Weirton Steel— 
is a major supplier of the steels that 
will be used in 1956 cars. It is quality 


steel that makes it possible for our 
customers to speed production and 
cut material handling and scrap losses, 

We are striving—through research 
and cooperation with customers—to 
make better and better steel for greater 
safety, strength and economy in cars 
today and tomorrow. 

Whatever America’s industries de- 
mand of steel, it is our aim to supply 
it in the quantity and of the quality 
wanted, when it is wanted, at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company « Stran-Steel Corporation « 
Hanna Iron Ore Company « National Steel 
Products Company « The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation ¢ National Mines Corporation 




















CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Spread between stock and bond yields is the narrowest seen 


in years. This factor alone is not necessarily conclusive, 


but any further dip in returns on equities will be alarming 


Following the healthy correction of early 
August, the market has vigorously resumed its up- 
trend, carrying prices to new peaks. Dividends 
have barely kept pace since the late July top was 
reached, and thus yields on industrial shares are 
again flirting with the 344% level which has 
marked the beginning of the end of many previous 
bull markets. Obviously there is nothing ironclad 
about this precedent, but it indicates strongly that 
investors should be looking for income or long term 
growth rather than large profits over the medium 
term. 


The decline in bond prices accompanying 
tighter credit conditions has raised bond yields 
appreciably over the past eighteen months while re- 


turns on equities have been steadily dropping.: 


Consequently, the spread between the two has nar- 
rowed very sharply until today it is smaller than 
at any time since 1939. The margin of advantage 
enjoyed by stocks amounts to only about half a 
point as compared with high grade corporate 
bonds, and only one point as compared with tax- 
exempt municipals. 


The latter relationship is interesting, and far 
from heartening. At present yields and tax rates, a 
taxpayer filing a joint return can obtain a higher 
after-tax yield from municipal obligations than 
from common stocks if his income even before 
exemptions and deductions approximates $15,000 
annually (for a single person, the dividing line is 
about $7,300). In early 1946, municipals possessed 
an after-tax yield advantage over stocks only for 
those earning more than $25,000 a year. There 
must be four or five times as many investors in 
the $15,000-or-more bracket today as there were 
with incomes over $25,000 in 1946. 


This factor alone is not necessarily conclusive, 
since selection of investment media is based on 
other factors in addition to relative yields. In the 
second half of 1928 and throughout early 1929, 
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municipals offered larger yields than common 
shares even before making any allowance for tax 
factors, and the same was true (briefly) in early 
1936, yet in both cases stock prices continued up- 
ward for many months. Returns on corporate 
obligations, of course, made still more favorable 
comparisons with those on equities. 


In advancing to a yield basis of 314% or so, 
common shares are obviously discounting future 
gains in earnings and dividends well in advance. 
To the extent that this movement is based on logic 
rather than mere unthinking general optimism, it 
appears to rest on the assumption that a very sub- 
stantial gain in dividend payments is assured by 
rising profits, strong cash positions, heavy (and 
increasing) non-cash charges for depreciation and 
amortization and a possible rise in the currently 
subnormal payout ratio. 


This assumption certainly appears to be well- 
founded in general, though it may not take suff- 
cient account of the heavy cash requirements to 
finance large scale additional expansion and mod- 
ernization programs. The big question is whether 
even the largest increase in dividend payments rea- 
sonably to be anticipated supplies sufficient justifi- 
cation for the rise in stock prices which has already 
taken place. It is difficult to see how it could justify 
a substantial further advance from the levels now 
prevailing. 


Thus, we must expect to see either a series of 
secondary reactions, in which temporarily over- 
valued issues are likely to take the worst beating, 
or a totally uncontrolled speculative boom like that 
of 1929, with the same eventual sequel. Resump- 
tion of normal two-way movements by the market 
will not prevent comfortable profits for those who 
have selected their holdings wisely, and such a 
development would in the long run prove much 
more desirable than another joy-ride. 

Written September 22, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Steel Backlogs Increasing 


Demand from steel consumers is still so vigorous 
that the steel mills will have to continue turning 
out all they can during the rest of this year. Since 
orders and backlogs are still rising, indications are 
that operations will be continued near theoretical 
capacity during the first quarter of next year. 
While it had been expected last spring that demand 
would taper off some toward the close of the year. 
indications are that final quarter output will rival 
the nearly 29.9 million tons produced in the second 
quarter. Provided that operating difficulties do not 
arise, ingot production for all 1955 should reach 
115 million tons following eight-months’ output of 
75.9 million, up some 32 per cent from the com- 
parable 1954 figure. Last year, output declined to 
88.3 million tons from a record 111.6 million in 
1953. Plant expansion is continuing. 


Electric Equipment Prices 

Last January’s price war in the electric equip- 
ment field, which resulted in sharp reductions on 
heavy equipment, is now being reversed. General 
Electric has announced price increases of about 10 
per cent on transformers and related apparatus as 
a result of higher costs stemming from recent wage 
settlements and the continued uptrend in material 
costs. A transformer, for example, may weigh more 
than 200,000 pounds and the principal materials 
used in these devices which change electric voltage 
are silicon steel and copper—both of which have 
risen in price. Other companies are now following 
G.E.’s lead but orders booked at lower price levels 
at the beginning of this year will affect results for 


some time since heavy-power equipment takes from 
one to two years to build. 


Chewing Gum Prosperity 


The chewing gum makers, whose retail sales 
rose from $290 million in 1953 to $310 million 
last year, continue to report satisfactory earnings. 
Wrigley (the industry leader) and Beech-Nut pack- 
ing posted higher earnings in the first half as com- 
pared with a year ago; American Chicle showed 
a moderate decline in net, with first half profits 
of $2.33 per share only seven cents below last year. 
Although there are some 24 companies in the field, 
the three companies mentioned account for about 
S35 per cent of the business. Wrigley’s Spearmint 
brand has been the industry’s top seller for some 
30 years. 
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Oil Quota Raised 


The Texas Railroad Commission has ordered a 
64,772-barrel per day increase in the state’s pro- 
duction quota for October. This means that allow- 
able production for the month will be lifted to 
3.1 million barrels daily, on a 16-day production 
basis, whereas Texas wells have been operating for 
some time for 15 days a month. Meanwhile, De- 
fense Mobilizer Flemming has asked leading oil 
importers for their views on reducing the prospec- 
tive flow of foreign crude into the United States. 
If imports are cut back, additional markets would 
epen up for domestic crude and this might well 
necessitate a further increase in the Texas average 
allowable figure before long. Although a Govern- 
ment advisory commission has recommended that 
fuel and residual oil imports should not be per- 
mitted to materially exceed their 1954 relationship 
to domestic production, this formula has not been 
met by the industry. 


Home Building Upturn 


A substantial upturn in home building during 
August reversed a previous decline through June 
and July and it is now fairly assured that the 1955 
total will exceed one million starts for the seventh 
consecutive year. The extent of the increase will 
depend on just how soon a tightening in the 
mortgage money supply will begin to affect buyers 
and builders. On a seasonally adjusted basis, pri- 
vate home starts in August were at an annual rate 
of 1.3 million, eight per cent above last year’s 
actual total, but the August rate will be shaded 
before the year is out. Actual starts in August 
were 123,000 new homes compared with 115,000 
in July and the same lower figure in the 1954 
month. Demand for building materials therefore 
is still strong, but economists continue to watch 
mortgage debt figures which for one-to-four family 
houses had increased to $82.8 billion at the end 
of June against $75.9 billion at the end of last year. 


Record Export Trade 

Based on exports of $8.2 billion for the first 
seven months of this year, expectations are that 
total commercial shipments abroad will approach 
or exceed $14 billion this year and set a new 
record. The seven-months figure is about 10 per 
cent more than that of the same 1954 period, and 
the expected total would slightly exceed the record 
set in 1951. Shipments to nearly all parts of the 
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world have been improving, but probably the 
greatest stimulant has been increased industrial 
activity in Europe which has created heavy demand 
for raw and semi-finished materials and for capital 
goods. While commercial imports also have been 
rising, the gain for the first seven months was 
only about six per cent, widening the trade gap. 
Reduced imports of coffee are in large part respon- 
sible for holding down the gain in the total figure. 


Progress in Solar Energy 

One of the first commercial applications of solar 
energy will begin next month when a telephone 
line serving a rural area near Americus, Ga., will 
draw its power from a solar battery devised by 
Bell System scientists. The battery will convert 
a small but useful amount of sun energy directly 
into electricity and will be able to generate up to 
10 watts continuously. Each day, the sun spreads 
over the United States 2,000 times more energy 
than the country uses but, with fuel resources 
ample, research and development work on solar 
energy has been on only a small scale. However, 
domestic solar heating systems have been shown 
to be technically feasible and scientists predict good 
possibilities for solar stoves, small household ap- 
pliances, and machinery of limited horsepower. 
As conventional fuels are exhausted, there will be 
an increasingly strong incentive for research in the 
solar energy field which—unlike atomic energy— 
promises a perpetual power supply without dan- 
gers of radiation or the need to dispose of deadly 


by-products. 


Argentinian Turmoil 
At the rate things are going, U. S. stockholders 
of major corporations will soon be recognizable 


by their extreme interest in foreign revolts. It all 
comes from the tremendous amounts of money 
invested abroad. In Argentina, U. S. companies 
have $425 million in plant and equipment alone 
and this does not include the cash invested in 
Argentinian ventures. American & Foreign Power 
has about $117 million in facilities, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) $35 million, International Harvester 
$9 million, Sterling Drug $6.5 million. Meat 
packers Armour, Swift and Wilson also have fairly 
extensive operations there. Other companies with 
a big stake include makers of cars, electrical prod- 
ucts, drugs and chemicals. 


Corporate Briefs 

Stauffer Chemical Company and Consolidated 
Chemical Industries have agreed on a plan to 
merge the latter company into Stauffer, through 
exchange of stock. 

Consolidated Laundries has obtained an option 
for purchase of Buffalo General Laundries for an 
undisclosed amount. 

Warner & Swasey, machine tool maker, plans 
purchase of Duplex Truck Company, Lansing, 
Mich., manufacturer of industrial trucks. 


Latest Market Statistics 





Sept. 21 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ........ 13.12 11.94 
y Ee 8.50 8.62 
TP Vs ksh aivceus 15.98 15.47 
* Average Yields 
50 Industrials ........ 3.52% 4.37% 
yg rere 4.60 5.65 
20 UGHHEIES. 2... css 4.43 4.73 
Oe Gs vo nccvenne 3.66 4.47 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, see also page 36. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed -do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change~when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U; Si Govt 2%. 1972-01 «csc005%% 95 2.88% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.24 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 106 3.67 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961... 93 3.93 1005 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 


De . csvskamiacmieepankanbewkice 97 3.28 105 
Cities: Service 35,. 1977 cicicsccisiccices 96 3.28 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 89 3.22 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975..... 92 3.31 10236 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 3.23 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%4s, 1969.... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 98 3.43 103% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 2 . 335 104.4 





* Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 142 4.93% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54%% cum... 106 4.95 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 106 4.24 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 30 4.67 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum... 45 4.44 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 104 4.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Dow: Cee «ccc cceszecuxe $1.00 *$1.00 58 1.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 200 150 45 4.4 
ee ere 2% 225 © 35 
Standard Oil of California.... *3.00 2.25 91 33 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 20 175 3s 22 
Eaised Bie’ Bieee 065 svascoes 150 -075 41 3&7 





Westinghouse Electric ........ 250 150 64 39 


* Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 181 50% 
Borden Company ............ *2.80 180 65 43 
Columbia Gas System........ 0.90 060 16 56 
Consolidated Edison ......... 240 180 50 48 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ............ 120 1200 23 52 
International Harvester ....... 2.00 2.000 39 5.1 
Sens CSD cavance sr incnds 3.00 2.25 -51 5.9 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 3.75 89 5.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 300 2.50 51 5.9 
May Department Stores....... 180 135 42 43 
SU: Dd cawdhdewccvacs 180 135 37 48 
Norfolk & Western .......... 3.50 150 60 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.200 220 52 4.2 
Pattie Listas 6.60 cicceness 200 150 40 5.0 
Philip Morris, Inc. ........... 3.00 2.25 48 63 
ere 240 180 48 5.0 
Socony Mobil Oil .......s000. 225 150 62 3.6 
Southern California Edison.... 200 2.30 52 74.6 
Standard Brands .......6.0s: 215 1590 @ SA 
ei TN sik cicisdeciaes 2.25 1.70 54 44 
Walgreen Company ......... 160 14 30 53 
West Penn Electric .......... 115 0.95 28 746 


* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


-Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


RE akc sewevatntines $3.00 $3.00 61 49% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 5.75 5.50 163 §4.4 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 160 135 34 5.2 
CR, TE i nisin ss sheds 250 150 44 5.7 
Container Corporation ....... 250 2.25 72 41 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 180 41 75.9 
Oe er ee 5.00 3.50 142 74.2 
Glidden Company ........... 200 200 41 49 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 126 48 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... *200 150 61 3.3 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 180 47 53 
i ee eT 260 195 57 4.6 
ae. Sapeerer ae eee ~s 1 1. @ 33 
Worthington Corporation...... 250 200 50 50 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. § Based 
on $7.25 indicated annual payment. 
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CROWN ZELLERBACH has 
record First Quarter 


Our first quarter operations set all-time records in net 
income, sales and production. Previous highs were 
exceeded, not only for the first quarter but also for 
any quarter in our 85-year history. 


Quarter Ended July 31 

1955 1954 
Net Income $ 8,799,000 $ 8,217,000 
Sales 80,512,000 76,476,000 
Production— 


Paper and 
Paperboard 301,470 tons 273,229 tons 


Net income per share of common stock was $0.77, 
compared with $0.73 for last year’s first quarter— 
adjusted for the recent 50% stock split-up. 

Our Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $0.40 a share on common stock to be paid 
October 1 to shareholders of record September 15. 
Further, the Board intends to increas2 the quarterly 
dividend rate to $0.45 upon completion of the pro- 
posed merger with Gaylord Container Corporation. 

The prospects for our second quarter seem very 
good. All our production facilities are running full, 
and orders continue to exceed capacity. Prices are firm 
and some modest production increases 
are expected. 


For copy of our Quarterly Report, 
Please address Department 5. 


“(YX CROWN WELLERBACH 


Sen Froncisco «©O PAPER. AR PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 
19 hen 











Washington Newsletter 





Congressional interest in the utilities heightens — Farmers’ 


big complaint involves prices, not income—New World Bank 


affiliate is preparing for start of operations in January 


WasHINGTON, D. C. — Possibly 
with an eye to the election, Congress- 
men are becoming more interested in 
matters that involve the utilities. One 
committee is looking into the Interior 
Department’s way of selling power. 
Another is surveying utility company 
mergers. Now there are rumors that 
still another committee will study the 
policies of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

With respect at least to the piping 
and sale of natural gas, the F PC has 
gotten far behind in its work, which 
includes rate control. One effect is to 
make it harder to read the earnings 
statements of companies in the indus- 
try: producers, pipe lines and gas 
companies serving households. If a 
proposed rise can’t be acted on in five 
months, the FPC must grant it tenta- 
tively, subject to reversal. The extra 
money is put in escrow. Such funds 
have been piling up. A company on 
the receiving end has a contingent 
claim on the pipe line and a possible 
liability to its own customers. 

For several years, bills have been 
introduced to release producers from 
FPC regulation. There are suspicions 
that the Commission, in the hope that 
it will be relieved, has purposely fallen 
behind, although it is generally con- 
ceded that budgets have been too 
small. You hear the rumor at Com- 
mission offices, not on Capitol Hill. 


The Agriculture Department ex- 
pects record crops and record carry- 
overs. There have been repeated 
warnings to farmers to find storage 
space. Evidently, much of the wheat 
will be stocked in hastily built barns. 
This will make more trouble for the 
millers, who would like to be assured 
that they’re getting clean grain. 


Almost every day a new speech 
bemoaning the decline in farm income 
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is to be found on the tables at the 


Senate press gallery. The bulk of ° 
] g : 


statistics indicate a drop over several 
years, which by now is pretty sub- 
stantial. Moreover, the experts seem 
to think that farm income will go 
down some more before it turns up. 

Despite all that, other figures sug- 
gest that the farmers don’t feel poor. 
The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration continually reports new  rec- 
ords in the use of power; the electric 
co-operatives are selling more, per 
farm, while the number of their cus- 
tomers continues to grow. Farmers, 
like city people also are buying more 
freezers, TV sets, washing machines 
and other appliances. 

It may be, of course, that some of 
the sales don’t involve the farmers at 
all. New suburbs have been edging 
into REA territory. However, the 
REA spokesmen point out that power 
sales have also been rising in places 
too far from the cities for commuters. 
Like other people, it’s said, farmers 
have largely been buying on instal- 
ment. 


This is the season during which 
Washington newspapermen take jun- 
kets all over the country. Returning, 
they say that farmers complain bitter- 
ly about the prices they get, without 
talking at all about income. They act 
as if they had enough money. Rarely, 
it is said, do they connect prices for 
their product with anything going on 
in Washington, to which they seem 
altogether indifferent. 


The International Finance Com- 
pany, proposed affiliate of the In- 
ternational Bank, it is hoped will start 
eperations January 2. Before then, 
subscribing governments must pledge 
the necessary capital. 

It may be ti:at some of the earliest 
issues will consist of funding loans. 


Foreign companies have been rapidly 
expanding their physical plant, some- 
times on short term money. The 
United States has no means for giv- 
ing long term mortgages on equip- 
ment sold abroad. Sales are said 
frequently to have tied up near term 
foreign exchange markets. 

The Finance Company very likely 
will lend in order to stretch out such 
loans. Now that short term rates are 
rising, this will be important to Amer- 
ican shippers. Foreign companies ex- 
panding their plant will find it easier 
to buy on the basis of price, service 
and efficiency rather than credit 
terms. 


Although the figures don’t show 
it yet, builders expect a drop in resi- 
dential construction. They say that 
it’s getting too hard to make sure 
of mortgage accommodations after 
houses have been built. The volume 
of starts during the fourth quarter 
will be below 1954, it is being fore- 
cast. 


Both political parties, at the 
moment, are concerned not so much 
with votes as with money. They both 
want a lot of TV time, for which 
broadcasters are not allowed to ex- 
tend credit. It will be necessary to 
pass the hat earlier than usual. Some 
collection, of course, goes on all the 
time. This pays operating expense. 

Republicans count on large dona- 
tions from manufacturers, bankers 
and other businessmen. Democrats 
generally raise more from the liquor 
industry, perhaps in memory of pro- 
hibition and because remaining Drys 
are largely Republican. It also does 
better in the construction industry 
and among Hollywood millionaires. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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A forward step 


Union Electric consolidates separate 








corporations in Missouri and Illinois 





A recent amendment to the laws of 
Illinois has enabled the Union Elec- 
tric System to simplify its corporate 
structure. On August 31, 1955, the 
Union Electric Power Company, 
which operated in [Illinois and Iowa, 
was dissolved and its property and 
business taken over by the parent, 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, 
thus removing needless corporate 
complexities and resulting in a more 
efficient basis for system operation. 


Investors -in Union Electric bonds 


Union Electric System 


Comprising Union Electric Company of Missouri + 


Missouri Power & Light Company + 


Coal Company - 
Railway Company 





Missouri Edison 
Company * Union Colliery Company + Poplar Ridge 
St. Lovis & Belleville Electric 





have acquired direct security in the 
System’s physical assets located in 
Illinois and Iowa. The consolidation 
makes for more flexibility in the use 
of cash working capital and frees 
some funds for the System’s expan- 
sion program. 


This move also should enable the 
Union Electric System to be better 
understood by the public in both 
states and by its investors—another 
forward step in progress for Union 
Electric. 
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The Mark 


of a Good Railroad *. 


’Most everyone is familiar with this trade mark. 
It’s been around a long time. While it may be seen 
in all parts of the nation, it is best known in the 
14 states directly served by the Rock Island Lines 


...asymbol of outstanding rail service. 


To Shipper S it is a reminder of a will- 


ing-to-serve personnel . . . of care in han- 
dling shipments . . . of dependable service 
. .. of powerful, diesel-drawn ROCKET 
FREIGHTS. 


To travelers Rock Island service 


stands for silky-smooth rides . . . modern 
train comforts... hours of pleasant relax- 
ation . . . delicious dining car meals... 
sleep-inviting Pullman accommodations 
... on-time arrivals. 


And SOON it will identify the flashing, 
new JET ROCKET as it speeds between 
Chicago and Peoria. 


Have you tried the Rock Island service 
recently? You really should. 


Rock Island Lines 


“The Road of Planned Progress 
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**Piggy-Back”’ 





Concluded from page 6 


railroaders claim that the New 
Haven, which is most successful in 
the field and handles mainly trailers 
of common carrier truckers, makes no 
money on the operation. The New 
(laven retorts “we wouldn’t stay in 
it if we didn’t.” 

Because of the service’s progressive 
appearance most railroaders hesitate 
to oppose it bluntly. Instead they 
stall with such statements as “we are 
studying the situation very closely.” 
They are far from being all wrong, 
for there is plenty to study. For all 
the talk, one per cent is the best esti- 
mate given for the gain to railroad 
revenues from piggy-back. It is a 
high-cost operation and new tech- 
niques and equipment are needed. A 
new system of service and rates must 
be set up. There are all kinds of prob- 
lems because like many an adolescent 
this new service may look like an 
adult but it will take a while to grow 
up. 


Does It Pay Off? 


Those roads which have climbed 
on the piggy-back band wagon are 
quick to turn up evidence that it 1s 
a paying operation. Expansion is 
pretty good proof. Just recently, for 
instance, the Sante Fe, the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Reading announced 
that new cities were to be added to 
their service. Such plans are con- 
stantly in the news. To further illus- 
trate that piggy-back service pays, the 
roads in the business report only in- 
significant damage claims. In fact, 
loss and damage claims are said to run 
considerably less on piggy-back oper- 
ations than on other freight opera- 
tions. To finish off arguments the 
railroaders in the new service claim 
their only reason for withholding 
definite figures is to keep such infor- 
mation from their trucker competi- 
tors, 

With no figures available it is im- 
possible to evaluate the effect of 
piggy-back operations on the roads’ 
potential. However, the venture is 
just beginning, and although the fu- 
ture of the enterprise may be one of 
uncertainty, optimistic views are 
fairly prevalent today. 
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Shippers and travelers call Santa Fe the Chief 
way, because it is the only railroad under one 
management between Chicago and California. 
Santa Fe is the Chief way, too, for linking 
Chicago, Colorado, Texas and 
points in the busy southwest. 


When you ship and travel in 
the vast southwestern terri- 
tory, we would like to have the 
opportunity of serving you 
the Chief way—via Santa Fe. 





R. T. Anderson, Genl. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
F. H. Rockwell, Geni. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Safeway’s Sales Up 


But Earnings Off 


Company's fight against trading stamps and other 


competitive dodges has been an important factor in 


narrowing profit margins. 


n October 3, the stockholders of 

Safeway Stores will meet to 
elect two new officers—Robert A. 
Magowan as chairman and Milton L. 
Selby as president. Stepping out of 
the president’s office is Lingan A. 
Warren. Mr. Magowan is regarded 
as an expert in chain store operations 
and is at present a general partner of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, one of the largest underwriters 
of chain store securities in the coun- 
try. Mr. Selby, an attorney, is cur- 
rently vice-president and treasurer of 
Safeway. The big job facing these 
men is to reverse the downtrend in 
company earnings. 

For the 36 weeks ended September 
10, Safeway reported sales of $1,196.9 
million compared with $1,126.1 mil- 

- lion in the like period of 1954. Latest 
reported profits of $1.29 a share are 
for the 24-week period ended June 
18 and are off 26 per cent from the 
$1.76 a share earned in the like period 
of last year. 

In all probability 1955 may well re- 
peat last year’s pattern. Then sales 
hit an all time high of $1.8 billion 
while net slid below the preceding 
year. Part of Safeway’s current 
troubles are new this year, others 
are hangovers from the past. A two- 
month strike, which was settled on 
August 5, closed the 135 Safeway 
Stores in metropolitan New York. As 
a result the employes, already the 
highest paid food chain clerks in the 
New York area, received further pay 
boosts. The effect of the strike will 
probably have greater reflection in 
September financial reports. 

From the past came competition. 
Safeway went all-out last year and 
this year to battle trading stamp 
competition which reached a peak in 
Denver, Colo., and spread from there 
to Texas and into Oklahoma, Utah, 
Idaho, Kansas and Missouri. The 
company’s policy was and is to meet 
22 


What about the future? 


the price of its competitors after mak- 
ing allowance for the cost of trading 
stamps given their customers. Safe- 
way’s complaint was forcefully put by 
President Lingan A, Warren: “Safe- 
way sees no place for trading stamps 
costing the merchant from 2 to 3 per 
cent of sales in an industry that 
usually operates on a net profit of less 
than 1% per cent.” 

In fighting trading stamps War- 
ren’s purpose was to halt the stamps 
before they spread throughout the na- 
tion. But it was and is a costly battle 
that cut profits. As yet it is not 
known what stand the new manage- 
ment will take on trading stamps. 

At the same time this battle rages, 
Safeway is engaged on another of- 
fensive—a demand for higher han- 
dling fees on coupons. In May. 1954 
the company informed Procter & 
Gamble that Safeway suffered an out- 
of-pocket loss of 1.2 cents for each 
P&G coupon handled. Safeway con- 
stantly protests manufacturers’ poli- 
cies of having the retailer bear part 
of the brand promotion cost. In the 
past six or eight months most soap 
manufacturers have increased their 
handling cost allowance to retailers 
from 1 cent to 2 cents. But this, War- 





Safeway Stores 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1945.. $664.7 $1.59 $0.75 28 —18% 
1946.. 847.4 4.04 1.00 347%—22 
1947.. 1,117.0 2.75 1.00 26%—20 
1948.. 1,276.8 3.50 1.00 21%4—16% 
1949.. 1,197.8 504 1.25 33%—16% 
1950.. 1,209.9 484 240  3914—265% 
1951.. 1,4546 2.26 2.40  391%—29% 
1952.. 1,639.1 2.00 2.40  35%4—293%4 
1953.. 1,751.8 4.07 240  4034—323% 
1954.. 1,813.5 3.47 240 474—38%4 


36 weeks ended September 10: 


1954. .$1,126.1a8h976 .... .....dse0s 
1955.. 1,196.9 a1.29b$1.80 b491%4—421% 





* Dividends paid each year since 1927. 
weeks ended June 18. 


a—24 
b—Through September 21. 


ren claimed, is not sufficient. Other 
retailers joining with Safeway esti- 
mate handling costs at 2% to 3 cents. 

With all overhead costs on the up- 
grade the merchandising policies of 
manufacturers are being questioned 
on all fronts. Behind the whole affair 
is a constantly growing and far from 
solved problem. Food sales are at an 
all time high and everybody wants to 
cash in on the booming industry. 
Thus competition among manufac- 
turers and retailers is keener than 
ever before. New processors are en- 
tering the food business, while estab- 
lished firms are constantly adding 
new products and improving old ones. 
To sell the products there are all 
kinds of premiums, coupons, special 
two-for-one sales and other gimmicks. 
Thus the cry is for space and more 
space on grocers’ shelves. But the re- 
tail store is just so big. The trend in 
Safeways stores, as in other super- 
market chains, is toward bigger 
stores; but the demand for space is 
always still bigger. 

While this nagging problem is far 
from settled, it is true that more 
and more grocery manufacturers are 
trying to tailor their sales promotion 
methods to fit retailers’ specifications. 
In this way handling costs may be cut 
and retail profits increased. This will 
help, but increased volume is still the 
goal. Because of this, Safeway last 
year opened 39 domestic markets and 
five in Canada. Another 74 were com- 
pleted in the first half of 1955 and an 
additional 94 stores are in the process 
of preparation and expected to be in 
operation by the end of 1955. 

Although Safeway’s 1955 net may 
not equal last year’s, the downtrend 
should be about over. However, much 
depends on the actions of the new 
management. With expansion con- 
tinuing, sales over the years are 
expected to increase and earnings 
improve. At its current price of 48 
the stock yields 5.0 per cent on a 
$2.40 a share dividend. Although 
September quarterly figures may lag 
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behind last year’s because of the New | 


York strike, indications are that the 


$2.40 a share dividend will be covered | 


and paid. 
More important earningswise is the 


fourth quarter, which has frequently | 
been Safeway’s most profitable. With | 


—— 


Safeway’s stock affording a better | 
than average yield in today’s market | 
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and growth potentialities inherent in 
the future this quality stock is suitable 
for inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


Rail Regulation 





Continued from page 3 


accordingly been free to set their 
tariffs at levels which would under- 
bid the railroads, with the results 
noted above. 

Loss of traffic by the rails has 
forced them to raise their rates re- 
peatedly on both freight and passen- 
ger traffic. This process has not only 
failed to restore adequate earning 
power ; it has driven still more traffic 
into the arms of competing media, re- 
sulting in more rate increases, a fur- 
ther loss of traffic, and so forth, in a 
vicious circle which shows no sign 
of ending. 

The vital necessity of a strong rail- 
road system in both peace and war, 
and the serious threat to this system 
posed by increasing competition, im- 
pelled President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a cabinet-level committee last 
year to study the desirability of 
changes in our transport policy. The 
committee, headed by Commerce Sec- 
retary Weeks, made its report last 
April, and a House Committee has 
just started hearings on legislation 
designed to put its recommendations 
into effect. 

The Weeks Report suggested that 
the declaration of transport policy 
embodied in the law be revised to 
permit common carriers of all types 
to price their services on a competi- 
tive basis (so long as discriminatory 
practices are avoided), with the ICC 
“to act as an adjudicator, not a busi- 
ness manager.” The agency would 
merely prescribe reasonable maximum 
and minimum charges, not exact 
rates, and could suspend proposed 
new rates for only three months rath- 
er than seven. 

The report also advised modifica- 
tion of the so-called “long-and-short 
haul clause” which now forbids a car- 
rier to quote a lower rate for shipment 
over a long distance than for a short- 
er haul included within the longer 
route. Here, as is true throughout 
the report, the emphasis is placed on 
competition; the Committee believes 
lower rates should be permitted for 


Imost every week there’s some- 
thing new on The Milwaukee 
Road. Right now freight yards at 
several points on the line are being 
enlarged and a new “‘push-button”’ 
yard is being built to serve St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. 

This yard, like those now serving 
Chicago and Milwaukee so success- 
fully, will further accelerate freight 
movement all over the railroad. 

More new all-steel compartment- 
type box cars, covered hopper cars, 
mechanical refrigerator cars and 


SHIP— 





other special types of equipment 
are constantly being added to the 
freight car fleet. 

And of course the Milwaukee has 
100% diesel and electric power. 
Milwaukee Road management does 
more than look ahead. It steps out 
aggressively to adopt every means 
available to bring shippers the best 
possible service now! 

Your nearest Milwaukee Road 
agent is part of an able transporta- 
tion organization eager to serve you. 
Call him today. 
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if you are looking for a site 
for your business, ask us. We 
have many desirable locations. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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long hauls if necessary to meet com- 
petition from other media. 

It is also suggested that lower rates 
be permitted on large volume ship- 
ments when justified by cost differ- 
ences; that the bulk commodity ex- 
emption (from rate regulation) now 
enjoyed by water carriers be re- 
pealed ; that the status of private and 
contract carriers be carefully rede- 
fined; that contract carriers be re- 
quired to file and publish their actual 
rates ; that the ICC be empowered to 
overrule State authorities who refuse 
to permit railroads to discontinue 
trains which do not pay their out-of- 
pocket costs (provided other trans- 
portation service is available); and 
that Congress reconsider the exemp- 
tion from rate regulation of trucks 
carrying agricultural commodities in 
order to end abuses of this provision 
without burdening farm-to-market 
movements. 

These recommendations are bitterly 
opposed by trucking interests, and 
their enactment into law cannot be 
taken for granted. But it clearly 
makes sense to recognize the exist- 
ence of the drastic change which has 
taken place in the railroads’ competi- 
tive position within the past gener- 
ation, and to regulate them in accord- 
ance with today’s realities rather than 
on the basis of conditions which 
ceased to exist many years ago. 


Guest Rate Down but 
Innkeepers Prosper 


he hotel industry is believed to 

be the nation’s seventh largest, 
but for all the attention it rates it 
might as well be seventieth. Unlike 
other important industries the hotel 
business is not controlled by a few 
large corporations. The two major 
chains, Hilton and Sheraton, account 
for less than 10 per cent of total rev- 
enues. A number of small chains and 
a far greater number of independent 
units account for the rest. 

The business appeals to many but 
comparatively few are able to make 
it pay. The turnover in ownership of 
the new flamboyant Las Vegas multi- 
million dollar hotels is a striking ex- 
ample of how luxury and publicity 
alone do not chalk up profits. Suc- 
cessful hotel operation requires a lot 
of know-how. But whether it is a 
large or small hostelry the principal 
problem is the same: room occupancy. 

According to industry accountants 
Horwath & Horwath, room occu- 
pancy has been on a downward slide 
since 1946 when it reached a whop- 
ping 92 per cent. In 1954 room occu- 
pancy continued its downtrend to 72 
per cent from 74 per cent in 1953. 
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Address inquiries to: 


R. E. BISHA 

General Industrial Agent 
908 W. Broadway 
Louisville, Ky. 

Phone WAbash 1121 
Extension 318 
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The L&N-served South invites you to consider 
carefully the factors it can offer you for a profit- 
able plant location. 


“ 


Low cost electric power 

Coal and natural gas 

Water from many rivers, lakes and 
underground sources 

Raw materials—natural and manufactured 
Cooperative labor 

Rapidly growing markets within the South 
Excellent living and recreational conditions 
Superior rail transportation service 


Your plant site problem will gladly be studied by 
our industrial development staff. A confidential 
analysis will be submitted without obligation for 
your consideration. 


THE PRODUCTION LINE 
OF THE SOUTH 








These figures cannot be compared with 
industrial production. In a manufac- 
turing plant, operations at 70 per cent 
of capacity means that production is 
scheduled at that rate on the basis of 
orders received, and it thus may oper- 
ate steadily at this 70 per cent capac- 
ity day after day, week after week. 
In the hotel business, average occu- 





The Principal Hotel Chains 


*Earnings Indic. 
Per Div. 
Share Rate 


$3.27 $2.00 
1.60 1.00 
a2.63 0.50 


Recent 
Price 


51 
20 
15 


Yield 
3.9% 
5.0 
ae 


Hilton .. 
Knott ... 
Sheraton . 


*1954 calendar year. a—1954-55 fiscal year. 





pancy of 70 per cent usually means a 
transient hotel is crowded on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and of- 
ten on Thursdays in the best. season 
of the year. This same hotel is half 
empty over week-ends and even more 
deserted during holiday seasons. 
Nor do their problems end there. 
As the industry accountants put it, 
“while hotelmen are eminently suc- 
cessful in adjusting menu prices al- 
most exactly with changes in whole- 
sale food and beverage prices, they 
are not as successful in coping with 
restaurant payroll cost.” Like all 
other segments of the economy this 
industry is encountering increasing 
overhead and labor costs. Payrolls 
were higher than ever in 1954. How- 
ever, because of lower taxes, the in- 
dustry as a whole managed to show 
earnings of about the same in 1954 
as in 1953. This year it is a different 
story. The situation is expected to be 
much better since in the first half of 
1955 total room sales and the average 
room rates were 4 per cent higher 
while occupancy remained the same 
as last year. In addition, food and 
beverage sales were 3 per cent higher 
than the corresponding 1954 period. 
With better earnings in prospect 
and a likelihood that room occupancy 
may stabilize around 72 per cent, fur- 
ther expansion is probable. While 
some new hotels will be built, the 
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big market is in the older ones. There 
are two outstanding reasons—high 
construction costs hinder new build- 
ing while tax regulations favor 
changes in hotel ownership. Depre- 
ciation is a well-liked word. For in- 
stance, when Hilton purchased the 
Statler chain it had been charging off 
only about $2.4 million in deprecia- 
tion, but Hilton after the purchase 
was able to deduct twice that amount 
annually. For while the old owner 
may have over the years used up most 
of the allowable tax deductions for 
depreciation, the Internal Revenue 
sureau allows the new owner to claim 
deductions for depreciation on the 
basis of the price paid for the prop- 
erty figured according to the declin- 
ing balance method. 

While few transactions will run 
anywhere near the $111 million Hil- 
ton paid for the Statler chain, there 
will be purchases, new building and 
all-out promotion campaigns. Indica- 
tive of what the big chains are doing 
is found in the announcements made 
by Sheraton in just the one month of 
September 1955. Plans were an- 
nounced for buildings in Binghamton 
and Tarrytown, N. Y., and Portland, 
Ore., for what will be a combination 
of the best features of hotels and 
motels. The French Lick Springs 
Hotel in Indiana was acquired for 
$1.6 million. Full control was taken 
of the McAlpin Hotel in New York 
City and it was announced that $2 
million would be spent on a renova- 
tion program. The company is also 
negotiating for the purchase of Chi- 
cago’s Hotel Sherman. 


Foreign Interests 


Nor are the hotelmen limited by 
U. S. boundaries. Knott will open a 
240-room hotel, the Westbury, in 
London this November. This is its 
first move in a plan to expand on 
an international scale. Sheraton is 
abroad and Hilton already has hotels 
in operation in Puerto Rico, Madrid 
and Istanbul. Others are under con- 
struction in Mexico City, Acapulco, 
Havana, Cairo, Rome and Montreal. 

While the boom is on in hotel ex- 
pansion it is nothing like the 1920s. 
Then, newly constructed hotels were 
beautiful to look at but uneconomical 
to operate. Today the emphasis is on 
efficient low-cost operation—new ho- 
tels are built to make money. 











Originated by General American in 1944 
today, more than 4000 
GATX flued-dome tank cars 


are leased to industry 


Back in 1944, General American’s research department 
completed development of a way to make tank cars easier to 
line, add structural strength, simplify cleaning, and minimize 
corrosion. This revolutionary development . . . the flued-dome 
tank car ... was immediately accepted by railroads and shippers. 
Now, eleven years later, U.S. railroads haul GATX 
flued-dome cars everywhere carrying products ranging from 
ammonium nitrate to hydrogen peroxide . . . from glucose 
to latex .. . from muriatic to sulfuric acid. The GATX flued-dome 
car was another of the many innovations pioneered by 
General American . . . leader in tank car design. 
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|-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


EARNINGS STATEMENT 


for Twelve-Month Period Ended 
April 30, 1955 





I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 
has made generally available to its 
security holders, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 11(a) of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, a Consolidated Earnings 
Statement for the period beginning 
May 1, 1954, and ending April 30, 
1955. Such period began after the 
effective date of the Company’s 
Registration Statement for 100,000 
shares of 4.60% Preferred Stock, 
which Registration Statement be- 
came effective on April 26, 1954. 
Copies of such Earnings Statement 
will be mailed upon request, to the 
Company’s security holders and 
other interested parties. 


FRANKLYN 8. JUDSON 
Secretary 

















LAW OF WILLS $1 


(] Check here for 96-page book by attorney 
Parnell Callahan explaining law in all 48 
states. 
should make a will. 
CAPITAL. .. safeguard your 


Shows why and how every person 
How to protect your 
ESTATE... 
Taxes, ete., ete. 


[] LAW OF INHERITANCE........$1.00 
Who May Inherit? — Rights of Surviving 


Spouse, of Children — Dower & Curtesy — 
Effect of Divorce — Estate Taxes, etc., ete. 


(1) LAW OF REAL ESTATE -. -$1.00 


Who May Contract? — Title & Ownership — 
Deeds and Conveyances — Mortgages — Buy- 
ing and Selling — Closing Title, etc., ete. 


[] LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT $1.00 


Leases — Rights & Duties of Tenant, of 
Landlord — Improvement — Repairs — Evic- 
tion — Rent Control, etc., ete. 


[| LAW OF BUSINESS 


Organizing a Business — wun: & 
Stockholder Agreements — Trademarks — 


Small Business — Taxes — Insurance, ete., 
ete. 


[] SOCIAL SECURITY 


State Laws — Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance — Unemployment Insurance — Disabil- 
ity — Veteran’s Rights, etc., ete. 

Each pocket-size book (80 to 96 pages) 
eontains laws of all 48 states. 
Authentic, complete. 

Single copies $1 ea. ALL 6 TITLES, $5 
15-day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 


MARSHALL LAW BOOK CO., Desk J- _ 
43 West 16th Street, New York it, N. 


Executors, Probate, 
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New-Business Brevities 





Contest... 

Round one in the fifth annual Hess 
Brothers Versatility in Design & Use 
Contest is over, with the final com- 
petition set for November 14 when 
eight grand prize winners will be 
chosen from 52 winners announced 
last week—inaugurated to encourage 
production of more versatile con- 
sumer products, the contest’s 52 win- 
ners are from as many fields of manu- 
facturing and were jeer se 3, ‘ed 
entries 
ning products: The Mixmatch suit, 
a five-piece outfit for milady that can 
be worn 22 different ways (by Abe 
Goldberg & Company )—the Pal Side- 
walk Bike which easily converts into 
either a boy’s or girl’s tricycle or bi- 
cycle (Pal Products, Inc.). ... The 
On-the-Door bottle opener which 
doubles in duty as a door pull or 
drawer handle (Belvidere Aluminum 
Company and a folding billiard 
table which converts for table tennis 
or to serve as a dinner table for from 
16-18 people (Superior Bowling & 
Billiard Supply Corp.). The 
Porta-Burner which can be used to 
burn trash in all types of weather or, 
with the combustion section removed, 
is suitable as a garden utility cart 
(U. S. Products, Inc.)—and a Juve- 
nile Living Unit which is designed to 
serve as a crib, youth bed, blackboard 
or corkboard play-time surface, work- 
table, bookcase or headboard for an 
adult bed (Idea Technology, Inc.). 


Gadgets... 

Latest in iight switches operates at 
the turn of a knob instead of the con- 
ventional up and down flip — if this 
offers no particular advantage, con- 
sider the fact that the Roto-Glo, as it 
is called, glows in the dark. 
Thermo Appliance Company is show- 
ing an electrically operated gadget 
which produces hot water directly 
from the cold water faucet—moder- 
ately priced, it’s designed for summer 
cottages and auto trailers. . . . Gerity- 
Michigan Corporation would elimi- 
nate for the housewife the dishrag, 
scouring pad and towel, substituting a 


dishwashing device which replaces the 
faucet on her kitchen sink—installa- 
tion of the unit is a ten-minute job 
that can be done by anyone. .. . Any 
electric range can became a rotisserie 
by the addition of the Koti-Range 
barbecue unit marketed by Party-Q 
Corporation — the device, which can 
handle up to a 20 pound roast or fowl], 
is attached to the oven rack by two 
thumb screws. 


Grocery Products . . . 

Two years of market testing plus 
an even longer period of watching 
competitors’ success with the sale of 
colored toilet tissue apparently have 
convinced Scott Paper Company that 
it’s time for it to do the same— 
Scott’s Soft-Weve brand now comes 
in pastel shades of blue, green, yel- 
low and pink. . . . Hale and hearty 
Dallas citizens are getting more than 
their money’s worth on bus and trol- 
ley rides these days—the fare brings, 
in addition to a ride, merchandise sam- 
ples, passed out by attractive young 
women who are permitted to do their 
canvassing enroute in an experiment 
promoted by Dallas Railway Ter- 
minal Company. ... Borrowing from 
the popularity of the cheeseburger, 
Cheezedog Corporation of America 
has come up with the Cheezdog, a 
frankfurter stuffed with strips of 
cheese—hold the appetite until the 
start of the New Year, though, for 
that’s when this first becomes avail- 
able in about ten states. 


Machines & Tools . . . 

A low cost (about $50) pump that 
can send water shooting 30 feet up in 
the air, pump liquid chemicals from a 
tank or operate an automobile wind- 
shield wiper is based on an 1898 pat- 
ent design —its maker, the Jerome 
Murray Corporation, reports 92 per 
cent efficiency for the pump and 
claims that only two parts can be 
worn out in use. ... For the profes- 
sional, a new tool by the Stanley 
Works greatly simplifies the cutting 
of holes for various type outlet boxes 
— designed for use with gypsum 
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wallboard, the outlet cutter does the 
job quickly, neatly. . . . Builders get 
an assist from the Jay Corporation 
which has designed a portable vibrat- 
ing earth tamper which is compact 
enough to be stored in the trunk of 
a passenger automobile — the unit 
comes with 12, 18 and 24-inch tamp- 
ing shoes, while special form and 
curbing shoes are offered as optional 
accessories, A four-inch-high 
(when open) jack with an adjust- 
ment range of only one inch is said 
to be able to support more than one 
iiousand pounds, according to Gen- 
eral Hardware Manufacturing Com- 
pany—its use, to level machinery. 


Random Notes... 

Underwood Corporation will mar- 
ket a portable version of the Tele- 
PrompTer, an electronic prompting 
device used in the entertainment field 
and to some extent by industry—the 
prompter, manufactured by the com- 
pany from which it derives its trade 
name, will be handled by Underwood 
under an exclusive world-wide fran- 
chise. .. . Manufacturers usually are 
ahead of consumers in their plans, so 
it isn’t at all surprising as the sum- 
iner passes to find the Reo Division 
of Motor Wheel Corporation showing 
its sales forces 1956 model power 
lawn mowers—included in the ten 
models for next year will be two 
entirely new _ self-propelled rotary 
mowers called Power-Trims. ... Also 
ahead of the seasons is Scott-Atwater 
Manufacturing Company with a new 
line of six outboard motors for the 
year ahead—pacemakers will be two 
new units, one rated at 16-horsepower 
and the other at 33-horsepower. .. . 
And the Kiekhaefer Corporation has 
taken the wraps off the first model 
of its 1956 line, the Mark 30 Mercury 
—this is a four cylinder in-line con- 
struction type of engine. .. . For pipe 
smokers, Rogers Imports, Inc., has 
a budget-priced “wardrobe” of pipes 
comprised of a lightweight aluminum 
stem and five interchangeable briar 
bowls—in addition, four other bowls 
of different shapes and sizes are also 
offered to complement the Drymatic 
set, as it is called. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a self-addressed. 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 








How much margin buying 
actually in the market? 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has just come up with some 
eye-opening figures on the ac- 
tual use of credit in the securi- 
ties business across the country. 
In this month’s EXCHANGE 
Magazine, G. Keith Funston, 
President of the Exchange, dis- 
closes that on two recent typical 
days less than one-third of the 
public’s total transactions were 
on margin. These transactions 
are analyzed for you to see— 
how many were for short- and 
long-term investment, and how 
many for trading purposes. You 
can get the whole story in the 
September issue of THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine... out to- 
day...along with many other 
important articles such as... 


What are the 34 common 
stocks that have paid 
dividends every quarter for 
half a century or more? Here’s 
an informative list, complete 
with names of these stocks, 
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Name 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. BS 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money order). Please send 
me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


when each began payment, 


how much each paid last year, 
and recent price. 


How does European capitalism 
compare with American 
capitalism? Fritz Richner, 
Chairman of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland, offers some pro- 
vocative comparisons and criti- 
cisms of the European stock 
and bond business. 


Are paper companies growth 
stocks? Mention growth stocks 
and most investors first think of 
electronics, miracle drugs, 
chemicals, or atomic energy. 
Here’s a new look at paper com- 
panies, complete with a list of 
20 leading companies and their 
records. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
is a pocket-sized monthly mag- 
azine published for new inves- 
tors and experts alike. Full of 
down-to-earth articles by com- 
pany presidents, financial lead- 
ers and stock market commen- 
tators—a magazine no investor 
should be without. Send in the 
coupon below with a dollar and 
receive the next twelve issues of 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 
Not sold on newsstands. 





Address. 




















Business Background 








Chemical investment pays off for Southern Natural Gas Company— 


Philip Morris seeks more “retina retention" with a new package 





OW TO INVEST — Some 
time back, the management of 
Southern Natural Gas, conscious of 
the growing importance of natural 
gas as a chemical raw material, con- 
cluded that it 
would be de- 
sirable for the 
company to 
“get its feet 
wet’’ in the 
chemical  busi- 
ness. One ap- 
proach might 
have been to 
build its own 
ammonia plant 
(as Mississippi 
River Fuel has 
done) and this course was pondered 
for a time. However, when a large 
block of Air Reduction common be- 
. came available last July, CHrtsto- 
PHER T. CHENERY, chairman of 
Southern Natural, and his associates 
decided the time and price were right. 
The deal was closed and today South- 
ern holds 275,800 shares of Airco at 
an average cost of about $24 com- 
pared with a prevailing market value 
of $37. Result: A neat paper profit 
of over $3 million. 

Meanwhile, Southern’s own gas 
business is doing nicely. This year’s 
revenues may climb to $68 million, 
up 15 per cent over 1954, and profits 
should run between $2.25 and $2.35 a 
share vs. $1.89 in 1954. Some 10 per 
cent of the company’s convertible 414s 
of 1973 have been converted into 
common stock, leaving roughly $30 
million still outstanding. 

Since 1930, when the original por- 
tion of the system commenced opera- 
tions, Southern’s delivery capacity has 
grown from 109 million cubic feet of 
gas daily to 925 million cubic feet; 
the 1,250 miles of pipeline have ex- 
panded to almost 4,000 miles. The 
company has paid dividends since 
1936 and in the 1950-1954 period 
paid out approximately 72 per cent 
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Christopher T. Chenery 


By Louis J. Rolland 





of earnings after taxes. The prospec- 
tive gain in profits this year, viewed 
in the light of past dividend policy, 
suggests the possibility of a higher 
dividend. 

+. ee 

Project Mayfair—Just as clothes 
make the man, a package makes the 
product. And since the public today 
prefers brighter and more colorful 
hues, president O. ParRKER Mc- 
Comas and other top Philip Morris 
officials decided to replace the “to- 
bacco brown” package of the Philip 
Morris brand of cigarettes with pack- 
aging more attuned to the national 
mood. Accordingly, regular and king- 
size Philip Morris are now packaged 
in smart new red, white, and gold 
jackets which combine peak visibility 
with pleasant appeal. 

“Project Mayfair,” the code name 
the company gave to the packaging 
change-over was launched two years 
ago. Painstak- 
ing research by 
a Philip Mor- 
ris team which 
studied the 
problem from 
every angle 
brought out 
that with the 
growth of auto- 
matic merchan- 
dising through 
vending ma- 
chines, and 
self-selection in grocery and drug 
stores, a package must have sufficient 
appeal to stimulate impulse buying. 
With its distinctive new package the 
company hopes to achieve consider- 
ably more “retina retention.” Last 





O. Parker McComas 


January, the firm introduced Marl-. 


boro, its popular-priced filter, in a 
crush-proof box which has been well 
received by the public. 

With first half profits trailing a 
year ago it seems unlikely at the mo- 
ment that Philip Morris’ profits in 
1955 will equal the $3.53 per share 


reported in 1954. But earnings should 
cover the $3 annual dividend rate 
which, from all indications, should be 
maintained. 

a 

Back in Harness — Lewis S. 
ROSENSTIEL, who reassumed the pres- 
idency of Schenley Industries because 
he felt a need for injecting some new 
life into the business, is not one to 
mince words. Particularly when the 
subject is the $10.50 per gallon Fed- 
eral excise tax which whiskey in 
bonded warehouses becomes subject 
to after eight years of storage. Says 
Rosenstiel : “We ask that the due date 
of the Federal excise tax mortgage be 
removed until there is a consumer 
market for the goods. . . . I know ot 
no other country that asks its liquor 
industry to pay an excise tax until 
there is a buyer.” 

No wishful thinker, Rosenstiel de- 
clares “in my lifetime, I have never 
seen on the Federal level but one tax 
decrease and that came with Prohibi- 
tion.” But while he doesn’t expect a 
cut in the Federal excise tax now, 
Rosenstiel feels strongly that the 
eight-year bonded period which came 
into being back in 1894 is a gaslight 
law in an atomic age. 

The Schenley executive anticipates 
that his company’s earnings in the 
year ended last August 31, will show 
about a 50 per cent improvement over 
the 87 cents a share in fiscal 1954. 
The company’s beer business, he 
notes, has turned from red ink to 
black and a new brew called Tempo, 
now being sold in the South, has been 
accorded a favorable reception. 

s+ * 

Briefs on Stocks — Although 
third quarter earnings of American 
Cyanamid were adversely affected by 
strikes and other non-recurring fac- 
tors, the company is expected to earn 
between $3.75 and $4.00 per share 
for this year... . Strength in Amert- 
can Natural Gas reflects expectations 
that 1955 earnings will be close to the 
1954 level in spite of about one-fifth 
more stock outstanding; the system’s 
new pipeline, to be completed by mid- 
1956, will provide an important fillip 
to the company’s earning power.... 
One reason for the recent weakness in 
Canadian uranium stocks has. been 
Canada’s announcement that no new 
premium price contracts will be made 
after April 1, 1957. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1955 1954 


8 Months to August 31 





Chesapeake & Ohio....... $4.62 $2.63 
New York Central....... 5.31 D0.96 

12 Months to July 31 

m Anderson, Clayton ....... 2.51 3.65 
| Froedtert Corp. ......... 1.41 1.47 
Mt. Clemens Metal....... 0.43 0.45 


9 Months to July 31 
Continental Aviation & 


re 0.22 0.40 
Dresser Industries ....... 3.60 3.88 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 4.63 3.51 
Fluoy (2, EA... ccs. 1.76 1.62 
Gas BORUIE ons Cush aseees 1.83 1.75 

me StevOme. £7. FF ccediesiess 1.45 0.56 
™ Wilson-Jones ........... 0.54 D0.08 
6 Months to July 31 

™ Arnold Constable ........ 0.25 0.34 
S Dejay GHGS .hiviccewsss 0.25 0.15 
Gimnbet PROS: oacccics ace oas 0.31 0.14 
ci el hy i renee 0.58 0.58 
May Dept. Stores........ 0.64 0.45 
Mercantile Stores ....... 0.67 0.53 
Sunrise Supermarkets ... 0.65 0.54 


3 Months to July 31 


» Gould-Nat’l Batteries.... 0.74 0.84 


Interstate Engineering ... 0.31 0.22 
Sheraton: Cor. . 66. ise cs 0.37 1.13 
39 Weeks to July 30 
Universal Pictures ...... 2.76 2.49 
12 Months to June 30 
Bobbs-Merrill ........... 2.40 1.61 
Central PiBne ..ccccc ccc 3.08 3.04 
Clorox Chemical ........ 5.64 . 3.71 
Crown Finance “A”...... 0.09 0.08 
Faultless Rubber ........ 2.05 2.94 
Federal Screw <.......6. 3.03 3.08 
Franklin Stores ......... 1.34 1.22 
PulbGl 2Ek. Ca bassccccscss 11.30 7.87 
Gray Drug Stores........ 3.20 2.85 
Int'l Minerals & Chem... 2.55 2.44 
Intl Réfineriés. .....0....- 0.23 0.05 
Maneti Sumer ....4..4... 0.25 0.07 
Manhattan Shirt ......... 4.10 sae 
Meredith Publishing .... 2.81 2.85 
Mohawk Liqueur ........ 0.59 0.48 
New Idria Mining ....... 0.06 0.05 
Ply WO SiG ick hSee cnc 0.56 0.21 
Potash Co. of Amer....... 2.62 2.62 
is * ae 3.05 1.71 
Racine Hydraulics & 
oe Pe eee 1.78 1.45 
Serrick Corp. ““B”........ 1.49 1.22 
Universal Leaf Tobacco.. 3.18 3.46 
i ok Bee BAZ 0.91 
Yorbe@OveF sic ecsewss Boe 1.42 
6 Months to June 30 
Amer. Maracaibo ........ 0.32 0.25 
Benguet Consol. Mining.. 0.07 0.04 
CORFE. given badeueus 0.10 0.13 
Day-Brite Lighting ...... 0.51 0.44 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines *0.72 *0.63 
General Industries ....... 3.79 2.44 
Hungerford Plastics ..... 0.27 0.09 
gh & Sy. en 1.59 1.41 
Middle States Petrol..... 0.27 0.53 
Olympic Radio & Telev... 0.35 0.18 
Parsi ck said 1.67 2.10 


South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.44 0.23 


@ Sterling Elec. Motors.... 0.21 0.05 


Wallace (Wm.) Co...... 2.82 1.48 
Warren Foundry & Pipe.. 0.07 0.50 

3 Months to June 30 
Hammond Organ ........ 1.14 0.81 


*Canadian currency. D—Deticit. 
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ELECTRONICS STOCKS 
In 1956 And Beyond 


SPECTACULAR long-term growth is forecast for such magic things as electronic 
brains, automation and atomic power as these miracles go to work in industry. 

The Value Line Survey has long regarded the Electrical Equipment Industry 
as the Number One Growth Industry of the decade. More and more electric 
appliances are going into homes and factories and boosting demand for electricity, 
and hence for generators, transformers, etc. Electrical equipment companies make 
both the appliances and the generators. 

Yet hard-headed investors, as they see this tremendous expansion ahead for the 
electronics industry, will want to know how soon it will be transformed into 
higher earnings and dividends for the manufacturers’ stocks—and to what extent 
current prices of these stocks have already discounted the earnings and dividends 
in sight next year. 

The new 64-page edition of The Value Line Investment Survey brings you 
for the first time earliest advance estimates of earnings and dividends in 1956 
for the 24 leading electronics stocks. Each Rating & Report reveals the extent 
to which each stock is overpriced or underpriced, based on a normal capitalization 
of the earnings and dividends estimated in 1956. Also included are estimated 
yields on future dividends and 1958-60 price expectancies. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the leading 
Electrical Equipment, Brewing and Distilling stocks at no extra charge under 
this Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 
weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide 
you to safer and more profitable investing. Each stock is appraised as 
“Especially Underpriced," “Underpriced," "Fairly Priced," “Fully Priced" or 
“Overpriced.” This issue analyzes 43 stocks including: 


ry General Electric Radio Corp. of Amer. Philco Westinghouse Electric 

|4 Int’l Telephone Columbia Broadcasting Admiral Armstrong Cork 

'« MeGraw Electric Sylvania Electric Zenith Bigelow-Sanford 

| DuMont Labs. Minneapolis-Honeywell Square D Congoleum-Nairn 

Daystrom Distillers-Seagram Magnavox Anheuser-Busch 
Schenley National Distillers Simmons and 20 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates 
of 1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 
Name 


Address 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-51 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


COMMON. STOCK 
Dividend No. 183 
60 cents per share. 


° PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 34 

28 cents per share. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 30 

28/2 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record October 5. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los Ange- 
les, October 31. 


September 16, 1955 

















P, C. HALE, Treasurer 











LATEST 
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Directory 


Zak é 1955 Edition 


June 30, 1955 statement, 
officers, directors, 
correspondents, transit 
number, check routing 
symbol, phone number 
and other pertinent data. 
Similarly complete data 
reported for banks every- 
where. Also, listings of 
Investment Dealers and 
Insurance Companies 
operating in the 

United States and Canada. 





ORDER TO-DAY 
September 1955 issue only . $27.50 


(Includes 6 months Revision Service) 


September issue yearly, 5 years, 


$20.00 yearly 


(Includes Revision Service yearly) 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


Publishers since 1870 


130 Fourth Avenue North 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 











DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 


purchased before ex-dividend date, which 
normally is three days before the record 


date. 

Company 
Air-Way Industries ....15c 
Air Products «.......5.4.. Sc 
American Book ........ 75c 


Amer. Broadcasting ‘ 
Paramount Theatres.Q25c 


et rr - Q25c 
Amer. Brake Shoe......50c 

oe 2 een O$1 
Amer. Marietta ........25c 
American Molasses ..Q15c 
Amer: Phenolic .......: 20c 
Anchor Hocking Glass. .40¢ 

i eer re O$1 
Apex Smelting ...... 37 Mc 

106) Setacwwce seen E12%c 
Bickord’s inc; 23.2465. 2 20c 
Calif. Port. Cement. ..0Q50c 
Can. Vickers Ltd..... *371Ac 
Cammon Shoe ....i.4.s. 10c 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt...27V%c 
Cee 05. Ws) a cxkecece 10c 


Central Aguirre Sug..Q40c 


Checnee Comp. ...acsd Q25c 
Chic. Ry. Equip. 
ere Q4334c 


Cincinnati Gas & El...Q30c 
Cons. Chem. Industries 


3S pererer O37 4c 
Do “te tie R620 
LEY Cha Eig : ae enere QO37%c 
Do Cl. : iad oe E62%c 
Colorado & Southern Ohio 
PACCINIC: 5. ..2 30.05% 40c 
Cumberland Gas ...... Ol5c 
BDO) estas sla he Ree Sp$3 
Dayton Rubber ........25c 
Detroit Edison ......... 40c 
Patter (358K) ...5%.0.- 15c 
MEN: «5, eet 20c 
Federal Paper Board. .Q45c 
Firestone Tire & 
| ee a. 
Florida Public Util...... 15c 
Do 434% pf... ..Q$1.1834 
Froedtert Corp. ...... Q25c 
Gamewell Co. ..........50c 
General Baking ........ 15c 
General Cable ..........25¢ 
10 4%: ist t0..5..55 O$l 
Do 4% 2nd pf.......Q50c 
General Steel Wares 
[ec Se anes 8 ners Sone *10¢ 
te 3% OE... *O$1.25 
Gimbel Bros. ........ Q25c 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Goodman Mfg. ........ 60c 


Great Lakes Steamship.50c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.40c 
Hydraulic Press Brick. .25¢ 


DM 46-0260404%s nee 
Ittmois Power ........< 65c 
Ret Tel, @ Tet. esc QO35c 
King-Seeley .........56%4c 
Lehman Corp. .......22Y%c 


Lowell Electric Light. ..80c 
MacAndrews & Forbes.50c 


Do. 6%. 08... saa Q$1.50 
Minneapolis-Moline 

eee Q$1.37% 

Do SL of. ... 203 Q37%c 


Pay- 
able 
11- 1 
9-30 
11- 1 


10-20 
10-20 
9-30 
9-30 
11-1 
10- 4 
10-28 
10- 8 
10- 1 
9-29 
9-29 
10- 1 
10-26 
10-15 
10- 1 
i. 1 
9-30 
10-15 
it 


9-30 
11-15 


11- 1 
1l- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 


10-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-25 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


10-20 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-28 
10-15 
11- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


11-15 
11- 1 
10-25 
10-25 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
11-18 
11- 1 
12- 1 
11- 1 
10-15 
10-15 
10- 7 
9-30 
10-14 
10-14 


11-15 
11-15 


Record 


Date 

10-24 
9-23 

10-20 


9-23 
9-23 
9-22 
9-22 
10-20 
9-26 
10-14 
9-26 
9-26 
9-22 
9-22 
9-22 


10-17 
9-30 
9-21 

10- 7 
9-26 
9-30 

10-10 


9-23 
10-14 


10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 


9-26 
9-20 
9-20 
10-10 
9-29 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


10- 5 
9-16 
9-16 

10-14 

10- 5 
10-14 
9-23 
9-23 
9-23 


10-18 
10- 3 
10-10 
10-10 
9-26 
9-21 
9-21 
10-24 
10-14 
11-18 
10-10 
9-23 
9-30 
9-26 
9-17 
9-30 
9-30 


10-31 
10-31 





Company 
Minneapolis St. Paul 
Sault St. Marie R.R.. 
Mississippi Valley Barge 


50c 


DE: ccohenbudewa sens 20c 
Murray Ohio Mfg.....Q50c 

oe ne Q50c 
National Fuel Gas....Q25c 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 

PE, -iwueiwdndad $1.50 
Old Town Corp. 

ey eee Q10c 
Pacific Gas & Elec.....Q55¢ 


Pacific Pwr. & Light.32%c 
Parker Rust Proof. .Q62%c 


19D cae seeraneveues E75c 
Pemco Gorm. oo. scvscss 75¢c 
EE Se Q75c 
Phillip Morris ....... Q75c 
oe, , Serer ee Q$l 
Do 3.90% pf...... Q97 ac 


Portland Gen. Elec..27%c 
PLA PMID, co 9:6 colo ssn 30c 
Reliable Stores ....... Q20c 
Rohr Aircrait ......... 35¢ 
Royal McBee ........<. 35¢ 
Rubinstein (Helena) ...25c 
SCHICK WNC. och cuassen Z3c 
Sevllin StOed ..osccccces 30c 
Southern Calit. Edison. Q60c 
Do 4.56% pf....... Q28%c 
Do 4.480 SS Serre Q28c 
So. Cubeoaie Pwr...Q17%ec 
Do 4.72% pf........ 059c 
Sprague Engineering..... 9c 
Stand. Holdings Cl. A.12™%c 
196 9G Aoi os as 12%c 
Standard Screw......... 80c 
Stauffer Chemical ...... 40c 
Sterchi Bros. an: .O25c 
Talon, -—" Ch. Asxcsss cee 
Do Cl. B mie 
Texas & Pac. Ry....Q$1.25 
Transamerica Corp. ..Q35c 
Union Piece Dye Wks. 
ere QO$1.06%4 
United Shoe Mach..Q62/c 
OG ME. aicast Q37 Ye 
U.S. Smelting, Refining & 
CECE 75c 
Do 7% Bites Seles Q87 4c 
Wichek “LOO! <-.% cea aces 15c 
Oe FE. x x vvice Q$1.75 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


MIMIWEY oc. s ces O$1.4334 
Water & Co.....6ss. Q25c 
Walworth Go... 2.5.6 Q20c 
Whiting Corp. ......... 25c 
i eS eS eee Q75c 


25c 


Accumulations 


Youngstown Steel Car.. 


Chic. Indiana & Louisville 
OO, A eins ve sutAe $1.25 
Waitt & Bond $2 pf..... l5c 


Stock 


Houdaille-Hershey ..... 2% 
Reda Pump 


Omissions 


Barium Steel; 
ble Electric Products ; 
5% pf.; Sutton (A. O.) 





*Canadian currency. 
Sp.—Special. 


Byrd Oil 6° 
O’Sullivan Rubber 
Corp. 


E—Extra. 


Record 
Date 


Pay- 
able 































10-13 9-29 
10-15 9-30 
10-1 9-28 | 
10-3 9-16 
10-15 9-30 fF 
9-30 9-23 
12-31 12-15 fF 
10-15 9-26 FF 
10-10 9-30 | 
9-23 9-16 FF 
9-23 9-16 | 
10-1 9-15 f 
10-1 9-15 
10-15 10- 1 
11-1 10-15 
11-1 10-15 
10-15 9-30 
10-11 10- 3 
10-10 10- 3 
10-31 10-10 
10-15 9-30 
10-3 9-26 
9-30 9-24 
10-7 9-28 
10-31 10- 5 
10-31 10- 5 
10-31 10- 5 
10-15 9-30 
11-1 10-14 
10-15 9-30 
10-10 9-23 
10-10 9-23 
9-30 9-21 
12-1 11-17 
12-9 11-25 
1i-15 10-25 
11-15 10-25 
9-30 9-26 
10-31 10- 3 
10-1 9-23 
11-1 10-3 
1-1 10-3 
10-15 9-26 
10-15 9-26 
9-30 9-22 
9-30 9-22 
11-1 10-14 
11-18 10-28 
10-15 10-3 
10-15 10-1 
10-1 9-20 
9-28 9-19 
10-10 9-26 
10-1 9-20 
11-10 10-25 
10-11 10-3 
© Cl. A; Ca- 


Q—Quarterly. 
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Street News 





Federal Reserve has 
flashed red light to 


brake business boom 


man high in the councils of the 
A credit regulators remarked in a 
press conference around the middle 
of July that the measures that had 
been taken by the Federal Reserve 
System to brake the business boom 
represented “an orange light but not 
yet the red one.” Two weeks later all 
12 of the central banks boosted their 
discount rate, which is the charge 
made on member bank borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. 
After the lapse of another five weeks, 
the rate was lifted another notch. To 
everyone who is trained in observing 
the signals, these moves were an in- 
dication that the red light had been 
turned on. 

The man high in Federal Reserve 
policy-making let it be known that 
the authorities were then concerned 
about the vigor of the housing boom, 
and particularly about the use of bank 
credit to anticipate the generation of 
funds destined for long term invest- 
ment in mortgages. As far back as 
the middle of July the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were making it plain to 
commercial bankers that they did not 
approve of the warehousing of mort- 
gages. That is a relatively new de- 
vice for giving insurance companies 
and other heavy lenders on mortgage 
bank the use of credit so that mort- 
gages could be bought in excess of 


® the current inflow of permanent in- 


vestment funds. 

In the middle of September another 
loophole in the credit structure was 
plugged by another agency of the 
Government. Savings and loan asso- 
Ciations, of which there are 4,200 in 
the country, were another type of 
mortgage lender buying these long 
term investments in excess of the cur- 
tent inflow of funds. They had been 
getting the excess funds not from 
commercial banks but by borrowings 
at the eleven Federal Home Loan 
Banks. It was never intended when 
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Profiting with "Insiders" 
37 STOCKS 


Recently purchased by officers 
and directors 


|S yted do company officers and directors view their own 

stock? Are they buying it or selling? This is valuable 
information. These men know how earnings are trending, 
when costs are getting out of hand, what profitable outlets 
are being opened up, and whether a dividend increase or 
stock split is in the offing. How “insiders” view their stock 
may alert you to important underlying developments. 


A special Report on 37 stocks where recent buying by 
officers and directors has been significant is just being issued 
by our Staff. These are all sound listed stocks. Five of them 
are singled out as specially attractive for current purchase. 


Reynolds Metals is a good example of significant ‘‘insider’’ 
buying. From July through November 1954 thousands of 
shares were bought by officers and directors. The stock, then 
below 100, has more than doubled in price, recently selling 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on Profiting with 
the “Insiders.” In addition we will send without extra charge | 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Investment Reports. 

(This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 





[7 FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
| SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] 


FW-34 | 


BOSTON 16, MASS. | 


, Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


201s Consecutve Quarter:y Dividend 

The Board oi Directors has declared a 

dividend of 37% cents per share on the Pre- 

ferred stock and 6214 cents per share on the 

Common stock,both pavable November 1,1955 
to stockholders of record October 3, 1955. 
WALLACE M. KEMP, 

September 14, 1955 Treasurer 

















this system was set up that this bor- 
rowing privilege should be used ex- 
tensively to get funds for long term 
reinvestment. The system was de- 
signed to furnish the associations with 
funds temporarily to meet unusual 
withdrawals. What the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board said in mid-Sep- 
tember was, in effect; “Lend within 
the limits of your own capacity; do 
not count on us for additional funds 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 159 


The Board of Directors on September 
14, 1955, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 55 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1955, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 26, 
1955. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 

K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 

















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1955: 





Common Stock 
No. 85, 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1955, to holders of 

record at close of business October 20, 1955. 

Dace Parker 
Secretary 


September 21, 1955 
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to anticipate your future savings in- 
flow.” 

Needless to say, the mutual savings 
banks were happy about the Home 
Loan Bank Board crackdown. The 
savings banks had been losing out to 
the savings and loan associations be- 
cause of the greater inducements the 
latter could afford to hold out to 
savers. 


The old John Wanamaker build- 
ing at Eighth Street & Broadway, 
New York, abandoned as a_ high 
grade department store toward the 
end of last year, is again a beehive 
of activity. Just one item is being 
sold by the 1,500 employes. That is 
a high grade investment security—the 
$637 million of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company convertible 
debentures. The Wanamaker build- 
ing is being used as the clearing house 
for subscriptions and rights. The 
whole operation is a model of effi- 
ciency resulting from experience with 
the six previous postwar convertible 
debenture offerings totaling $2.6 bil- 
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Get More From Your Investment Dollars 


Subscribe for Financial World — What a $20 Subscription Brinas You: 





(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to 
handle your security investments ‘to better advantage ; 


(b) 12 monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” (pocket-size Stock Guide 
containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(ec) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per rules ; and 


(d) 1955 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 41st edition; 304 pages; 
covers over 1,800 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 
manual we ever published. Book is sold separately for $5. 


Use Coupon — Get More from Your Investment Dollars 


POPPER E CREPE EEO P OCCT OPP EO OC COCCOOOCCOCOOOCCOC CC ECC UP EE TET EEE 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 1955 
edition, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


[| Check here if subscription is NEW ...[] Check here if RENEWAL 


QE This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost 
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lion. It has to be efficient to process 
the tremendous volume of detail that 
is involved in an offering of this 
kind. 

The nearly 52 million shares of 
A.T.&T. stock are owned by 1.38 mil- 
lion stockholders. The offering is 
a $100 debenture for each eight shares 
of stock, and less than 10 per cent 


_of the holders own eight shares or a 


number of shares divisible by eight. 
Some holders are selling all their 
rights. Others are selling from one 
to seven rights. Still others are buy- 
ing from one to seven rights. It is 
possible also for a holder to subscribe 
for any additional number of deben- 
tures via the purchase of rights with- 
out paying a broker’s commission. 
The A.T.&T. organization charges 
only 4 per cent per right, purchase or 
sale. 

All communications A.T.&T. has 
with its family of stockholders are 
phrased as simply and understandably 
as is possible. The 1.38 million stock- 
holders represent a cross-section of 
the American investing public, from 
professional investors right down to 
individuals whose only investment is 
a few shares of this largest of all 
private enterprises. Yet in an offer- 
ing of this size some 20,000 individual 
letters must be sent out further sim- 
plifying what has already been writ- 
ten. In addition, thousands of mis- 
understandings are cleared up by 
telephone. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
te scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Oct. 3: Adams-Millis; Anderson, Clay- 
ton; Bath Iron Works; General Public 
Utilities; Horne (Jos.); Kobacker 
Stores; Oklahoma Gas & Electric; Pub- 
lic Service (Indiana); Safeway Stores; 
Upper Peninsula Power; White Sewing 
Machine. 


Oct. 4: Allied Kid; Buffalo Forge; 
Caterpillar Tractor; Collins Co.; Inter- 
chemical Corporation; Kress (S. H.); 
Maytag Co., McColl-Frontenac Oil; 
Melville Shoe; Nunn-Bush Shoe; Out- 
let Co.; Randall Co.; Rockland Light & 
Power; Western Pacific Railroad. 


Oct. 5: Allied Controls; City Stores; 
Consolidated Dearborn; Divco Corpora- 
tion; Dixie Cup; Fruehauf Trailer; In- 
ternational Utilities; Jantzen Inc.; Na- 
tional Casket; Raymond Concrete Pile; 
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Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c¢ Stores; Standard 
Milling; Stevens (J. P.); Walker & Co. 


Oct. 6: Air-Way Industries; Beech 
Aircraft; Canadian Oil Companies; 
Columbia Gas System; Eastern Utilities 
Association; Franklin Stores; Grand 
Union; Halliburton Oil Well Cementing; 
McKee (Arthur G.); Mercantile Stores; 
National Theatres; New York Mer- 
chandise; Pacific Lighting; Paton Manu- 
facturing; Public Service (New Hamp- 
shire). 


Oct. 7: Birtman Electric; Corning 
Natural Gas; Fitzsimmons Stores; Gen- 
eral American Oil; Kroger Co.; New 
York State Electric & Gas; Worthing- 
ton Corporation. 


iDividend Changes 


Hussmann' Refrigerator: Increased 
quarterly rate from 30 cents to 40 cents 
payable November 1 to stock of record 
October 20. 


Smith Kline & French Labs.: Paying 
35 cents September 30 to holders of 
record September 21. Previously paid 
25 cents quarterly. 


U.S. Smelting Rfg. & Mng.: Declared 
75 cents payable October 15 to stock 
of record September 26. Paid 25 cents 
July, 1955. 


Youngstown Steel Car: Paying 25 





INVESTORS! 


from Moody’s...) 


(for new readers only) 


You are invited to accept the next 8 news issues of MOODY’S 
This world-famous refer- 
ence source provides a continuing report on the operating 


INDUSTRIALS, for free trial. 


record of each of 3,823 industrial companies. 


the latest current developments and also the comparative 
background that gives meaning to today’s financial news 


TWICE WEEKLY you receive complete news coverage . 
arranged by company and cumulatively indexed by topic for easy reference. 


For each company you have a continuing 
dividends . 
backlogs ...mergers.. 
proposed and opened... new products 
... wage agreements ... corporate per- 
sonnel changes, etc., etc., etc. 


.new plants 


ANNUALLY every regular subscriber re- 
ceives the well known MOODY’S INDUS- 
TRIAL MANUAL, at no additional cost. 
This enormous reference volume (3,144, 
844" x 11” pages) provides all the basic 
operating facts and figures on both indus- 
tries and individual companies, going many 
years back. 


MOODY’S INDUSTRIALS is very much 
of a necessity to every investor who bases 
decisions on unbiased facts. To receive 
the next 8 issues without charge, simply 
mail the coupon below. 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


report on: 


. balance sheets and operating statements . . 








FREE 
ISSUES 


You are shown 


. . alphabetically 


Sales, 


earnings and 
. orders and 




















5 cents September 28 to holders of record 
| September 19. Paid 15 cents June, 1955. 
4 Chicago Corp.: Raised the quarterly 
rate from 20 cents to 25 cents payable 
' November 1 to stock of record October 
10. 
’ _ Reda Pump: Declared 30 cents and 
5 per cent in stock payable November 
y 11 to stock of record November 3. Pre- 
S viously paid 30 cents July, 1955. 
Redemp- 
tion 
rs Amount Dates 
1. Continental Can Co.—debenture 3%s, 
TUG sdanwdspuersdasiveedncucedin $450,000 Oct. 15 
a “a Inc.—2nd mortgage ine. 
OTT eee TT Tt LLP eRe Entire Oct. 1 
Sahar Busch — debenture 3%, 
wrrreer TT Tri T ry Tiree 745,000 Oct. 1 
y= nana & Ohio R.R.—refund. & 
ic general mortgage G 5s, 1995..... Entire Dec. 1 
ss New Orleans wepeal Co. — ist 
or Mortgage 3%s, 1977.........e00- 160,000 Oct. 3 
5- Southern eter bonds 1977 150,000 Oct. 3 
Ss: United Gas’ ee 4%s, 
ig Vee a Sra 336,000 Oct. 1 
~~" sieatiay. seed aaibines 
SO tives hued aiedes ced uads 180,000 Oct. 1 
i Ne poses Drug Co.—debenture 
e; G8, FRE wiseW us cdeisessabudtaekis Entire Oct. 1 
r- New Bedford Gas & Edison Light— 
); B—2%% notes 1975...........+. Entire Oct. 1 
I: Phillips Petroleum Co.—debenture 
li, STG SNS Wade cneccesevcstexass Entire Oct. 1 
it- Sutendene Ltd.—debenture 5%s, 
& WTS "she 8 dbats scaBbass feteeeee< 100,000 Oct. 1 
Nova Scotia . & Coal—list mort- 
C0S0 DIG | WO Ba sss veh icecddawes 450,000 Oct. 1 
s° West pantie pi & Paper— 
Sy debenture 3%8, 1971.........006 400,000 Oct. 1 
‘a- porillard (P.) Co.—debenture 3s, 
n- IGS ay sinwetne shen skseeabesnes 482,000 Oct. 1 
a Lower St. Lawrence Fo — ge 
2 mortgage A 4%s & B 4s........ tire Dee. 1 
le; ntl Fuel ceiea-tomenti 
S368, TONE ccecesvec tne sieese< 600,000 Oct. 1 
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REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





VIRGINIA 





CAPE COD—FOR SALE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A Ranch Type Brick House on the Shore of Lewis 
Bay, Englewood Beach. Large Living Room, fire- 
place, dining area, 3 large bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen. Several large picture windows. 
Garage attached. Utility room, Heat, Water, Elec- 
tricity. Ground landscaped, Sea Wall, Private 
bathing beach. Price $27,500. Shown by 


James F. Kenney, Realtor 
18 Ocean Street, Hyannis, Mass. 
Tel.: 907 


RETIREMENT HOME 
Unusually attractive, on 9 acres, on cove of broad 
river. 4 rooms downstairs with fully modern 
kitchen, 3 rooms and bath upstairs. 2 outbuild- 
ings, boat dock. All in excellent condition. 
$25,000.00. 
Capt. H. C. Robison USN (Ret.), Broker 


White Stone, Va. 
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Personalized 
Investment 


Supervision 


ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific. factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


te it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FINANCIAL Wor Lp 
RESEARCH BuREAU which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 


on 
4 Dette iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
S6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(_j Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


1 Income () Capital Enhancement 


34 


(1) I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether yeur service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


C1) Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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analytical facilities developed in over 50 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 
W Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


~ 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 


how our Personalized 


points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


PTITTTITITITITITLI LLL 


Sept. 28 > 
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American Tel. & Tel. Co. 





Incorporated: 1885, New York, subsequently ac- 
juiring numerous established companies. Execu- 
tive office: 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders: 1,307,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (company).... 


$1,766,047,500 
Long term debt (subsidiaries) . 


$2,158,000,000 


Subsidiary preferred stock..... $17,904,300 
Minority interest ............ $206,812,919 
Capital stock installments and 
STIRCIING  SoorcinGh wixle ae wee vc whe $43,931,819 
Capital stock ($100 par)....... 50,241,357 shares 
Business: Company and associates 


comprise the Bell System, world’s great- 
est public utility enterprise, operating 
43.3 million telephones and numerous 


auxiliary services; 84% of telephones 
are dial operated. Facilities for carry- 
ing television programs serve 357 sta- 
tions in 233 cities. Instruments and 
apparatus are manufactured by the 
99% owned Western Electric Company. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $189.3 million; ratio, 
1.1-to-1; cash and special deposits, $134.1 
million; U. S. Govt’s, $778.9 million. 
Book value of stock, $147.52 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to 
date. 


Outlook: Rate increases and operat- 
ing economies stemming largely from 
mechanization of facilities, should off- 
set increased wages and other costs to 
a considerable extent, and permit main- 


4 





tenance of the long-time dividend rate. 


Comment: Shares are of investment 
quality. 
DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


*Earn- jEarn- Divi- 

ings ings’ dends Priee Range 
1948.. $9.52 $9.86 $9.00 1585%—147% 
1949.. 9.22 9.70 9.00 150%—138 
1950.. 12.12 12.58 9.00 161%—146% 
1951.. 11.00 11.76 9.00 1634%4—150 
1952.. 10.43 11.45 9.00 16134.—150% 
1953.. 11.32 11.71 9.00 161%—152% 
1954.. 11.42 11.92 9.00 178%—156 
1955.. ..£10.45 §9.00 §1873%.—172% 





*Based on shares outStanding at year-end. 
+Based on average number of shares outstand- 
ing during the year. +12 months to June 30 vs. 
$10.38 in like period year earlier. §To Septem- 
ber 21. 





R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey; American To- 
— divested itself of control under dissolution 

rder in 1911. Office: Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
‘Ansel meeting: Second Wednesday in April at 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. Approxi- 
mate number of stockholders: Preferred, 10,253 ; 
common, 63,920. 


Capitalization: 


LONG ‘TON Gs «ccc ccenceneec% 
‘Preferred stock 3.60% 


CERO NED. oiais:s k's mamanweweus 473,775 shares 
‘Preferred stock 4.50% cum 
CSR NE bh wis seas cae cis 260,000 shares 


§Common ($10 par)............ 444,478 shares 
Class ““B’” common ($10 par)....9,555,522 shares 
*Callable at $101. 7Callable $101.50 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, $101 thereafter. §Employe 
holders participate in profit-sharing plan scal- 
ing down to 1959, when it terminates; con- 
vertible into 144 ‘‘B’’ common shares to March 
31, 1959, when immediately reclassifiable, share 
for share. 


Business: One of the three largest 
cigarette manufacturers. Principal 
sources of income are Camel cigarettes, 
Cavalier cigarettes (king-size, intro- 
duced in 1949) Winston cigarettes 
(king-size filter tip, introduced in 1954) 
and Prince Albert smoking tobacco. 
Company policy requires that each 


' director be a full-time employe of the 


company. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $429.2 million; ra- 
tio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $23.6 million; inven- 
tories, $523.6 million. Book value of 
combined stocks, $27.94 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred 
payments. Common payments 1900 to 
date; on class B 1918 to date. 


Outlook: Temporary setbacks result- 
ing from adverse health publicity are 
not expected to have any permanent 


effect on sales, and the basic pattern 
of earnings stability should be main- 
tained over the long-term. 

Comment: Preferreds rank as high 
grade investment issues, common stocks 
are good quality income producers. 


DATA ON CLASS “B” 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


COMMON STOCK 


*Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $3.26 $2.00 39 %—34% 
1949.... 3.75 2.00 39 %—32 
1950.... 3.73 2.00 36 —31% 
1961.... 292 2.00 36 —31% 
1962.... 2.90 2.00 43%4—32% 
1953.... 3.32 2.00 49 —36% 
1954.... 4.19 2.40 44%4,—33 % 
1955.... $2.37 $1.90 %50%—40 





*On combined common and “B” shares. 7Six 
months to June 30 vs. $1.99 in like 1954 period. 
tTo September 21. 





Sunshine Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Washington. Home office: 
115 N. 2nd St. (P. O. Box 1313), Yakima, Wash- 
ington. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders: 


Capitalization: 


~ ong term das scat ha ee Sas em ena Non 
Capital stock (10 cents par)....1,488,821 a 


7,369. 


Business: Largest domestic and 
world’s third largest silver producer; 
copper, lead, antimony and gold also 
are recovered. Output in recent years 
has stemmed mainly from the Chester 
lead-silver vein. Owns 223 acres in 
Shoshone County, Idaho. Proved ore 
reserves 678,000 tons (company’s share 


366,000 tons) end of 1954. Output in 
1954 was 4.4 million ounces of silver, 
2.7 million pounds of lead and 1.4 mil- 
lion pounds of copper. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $3.3 million; ratio, 4.6- 
to-1; cash, $1.7 million; U. S. Govt’s, 
$1.9 million. Book value of stock, $3.83 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to 
date. 


Outlook: With its principal (Sun- 
shine) vein thinning out, silver produc- 
tion over the longer term faces progres- 
sive decline unless new veins or work- 
ings can be opened. Profits face down- 
trend because of steadily rising costs 


and Government’s fixed buying price. 
Oil ventures in Alberta may produce 
moderate future revenue. 


Comment: Shares carry above-aver- 
age speculative risks. 
DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.... $0.80 $0.60 11%— 9 
1949.... 0.53 0.60 12%— 7% 
1950.... 1.12 0.75 11%— 8% 
1951.... 0.94 0.80 15 —10 
1952.... 0.82 0.80 114%— 8% 
1953.... 0.58 0.65 10%— 6% 
1954.... 0.67 0.60 12%— 7 
1955.... .*0.23 70.45  712%—10 





*Six months to June 30 vs. $6.38 in like 1954 
period. 7To September 21. 





The West Penn Electric Company 





@incorporated: 1925, Maryland, to consolidate the 
electric properties ‘of the then parent American 
Water Works and Electric Co, Inc., which dis- 

“tributed all holdings to own shareholders in 

1948 liquidation Office: 50 Broad Street, New 

@BYork 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thurs- 

i ne in May. Number of common stockholders: 
26,000. 


Capitalization: 







l@mLong term debt................ $30,047,000 
Subsidiary long term debt...... $197,486,000 
Subsidiary preferred stocks..... $68,916,840 
Minority interests ............- $3,642,836 
ommon stock ($5 par)........ 8,448,000 shares 








Business: A holding company con- 
rolling electric and some minor bus 
properties in Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
ania, Virginia and West Virginia. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1955 











Principal subsidiaries are Monongahela 
Power, Potomac Edison and West Penn 
Power. Revenues are approximately 
97% electric and 3% transportation. 
Population served (over 703,000 cus- 
—" is estimated at about 2.4 mil- 
ion. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $29.0 million; ratio, 
2.4-to-1; cash and U. S. Govt’s, $20.4 
million. Book value of stock, $13.89 
per share, adjusted for 1955 stock split. 

Dividend Record: On old “B” and/or 
common stocks, 1926 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s service territory 
is diversifying industrially and depend- 
ence on coal and steel has lessened 
considerably. Residential and commer- 


cial sales are in a steady growth trend. 


Comment: Stock is an income com- 
mitment with growth potential. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1949.... *$1.66 $0.76% 12%— 7% 
1950.... 1.74 0.92% 13%—10% 
1951.... 1.48 1.00 14%—13% 
1962.... $1.70 1.02% 18%—14% 
1963.... - 1.71 1.10 18%—16 

1954.... 1.87 1.15 24%—18% 
1955.... §1.96 #095 #29%—23% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1955. 
yAdjusted for 1949 refinancing and corporate 
simplification. {Restated by company. §12 months 
to June 30 vs. $1.79 in like period a year earlier. 
+To September 21. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Electronic Controls for Business—An illustrated 
brochure describing how a central control 
system will operate automatically more than 
forty separate functions in an office building, 
factory or manufacturing plant. 


Annual Reports—Three reprints available: 
(1) How to Prepare a Modernized Annual 
Report; (2) How Annual Reports Are Judged; 
and (3) Annual Reports: How They Shape 
Up Today. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work'' and "Production Personalities.” 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


3/o%. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
development in duplicating equipment. 


Textile Leader—Illustrated brochure discussing 
é new textile leader, which has come as the 
result of a merger of several companies in 
allied fields—net profits for the current fiscal 
year are projected as double those for 1954. 


Pacific Coast Utility—New appraisal of a 
leading electric power company in the North- 
west with particular reference to the status of 
its common stock. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financiai and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Dividend Champions—A circular listing 297 
common stocks listed on the NYSE which have 
long unbroken dividend records, recent prices, 


current return and up-to-date dividend data 
for each stock. 


Communication—This booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the 
springboard to executive success and de- 
scribes how busy men can increase their 
capacity to get things done. 
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Financial Summary 


+ READ LEFT SCALE 


ederal Reserve Board 


1954 


Adjusted for 
1949 1950 


1947-49 = 100 


1947 1933. 1954 JF 


1948 1951 1952 


Trade Indicators 


qElectric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loaltlings 

§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§$Steel Production Index (1947-49100) 


‘Sept. | 
10,706 
794,192 
93.8 
140.9 


MAM J J 


* Sept. 10 
10,155 
706,575 
95.7 
143.7 

1955 


SCALE 


AS 0 oe 8 


— ee — 


Sept. 7 
10,580 
$780,000 
95.7 
143.7 





‘Aug. 31 
$24,171 
3,651 
55,931 


TCommercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans | 


( Federal Reserve | 
Bank Members 


{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock 


Closing Dow-Jones 1955 -- 





Sept. 7 
$24,080 
3,580 
55,555 
1,693 


Sept. 14 
$24,400 
3,604 
56,110 
1,691 


Exchange 


1954 
Sept. 18 
9,074 
601,525 
68.7 
101.9 

1954 
Sept. 15 
$21,023 
3,058 
54,490 
1,636 





“Sept. 14 
482.90 
163.36 


Averages: Sept. 16 
30 Industrials 483.67 
20 Railroads 164.29 
15 Utilities 65.79 
65 Stocks 172.88 


Sept. 15 


481.56 
163.53 


Sept. 19 


483.80 
163.17 

65.51 
172.46 


Sept. 20 ‘ 
483.67 
163.00 
65.46 
172.36 


“High 
483.80 
164.29 

66.68 
172.88 


1955— 


-1955- 


Low 


388.20 
137.84 

61.76 
144.39 





Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs 1955 

New Lows 1955 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Sept. 14 
2,570 
1,180 

484 

448 

248 245 
72 64 
12 9 


Sept. 15 
2,890 
1,177 

477 
455 


98.27 
$7,110 
1955 — 


98.38 
$5,380 





Sept. 16 
2,540 
1,187 

549 
383 
255 
66 
10 


98.36 
$4,980 





*tPrice-Earnings Ratios: Aug. 17 
50 Industrials 11.99 
20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

*+Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 

*Average Bond Yields: 


Aug. 24 
12.21 
8.25 
15.95 


Aug. 31 
12.40 
8.22 
15.96 


Sept. 7 
12.63 
8.41 
16.00 


3.7790 
4.71 
4.43 
3.88 


3.72% 
4.75 
4.43 
3.84 


3.66% 
4.65 
4.42 
3.78 


3.122 
3.351 
3.564 


3.122 
3.355 
3.558 


3.124 
3.359 
3.554 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


tFor latest figures see page 15. 


Sept. 14> 


12.99 
8.50 
16.40 


3.55% 
4.60 
4.41 
3.69 


3.116 
3.358 
3.556 


Sept. 19 
2,390 
1,190 

441 
510 
239 
69 
6 


98.34 
$6,630 


1955- 


Sept. 20 
2,090 
1,197 

463 
467 
267 
35 
15 


98.37 
$4,240 





“ High 
13.71 
11.74 
16.50 


4.38% 
5.18 
4.65 
4.44 


3.124 
3.359 
3.564 


3 | 


11.21 
8.06 
15.15 


3.49% 
4.45 
4.41 
3.64 


2.879 
3.151 
3.471 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Sept. 20, — 


Shares 
Traded 
342,400 
180,700 
142,800 
122,300 
114,000 
110,900 
108,060 
98,500 


Benguet Consolidated Mining 

Cuneo Press 

Sperry Rand 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... 
Electric & Musical Industries 

Hupp Corporation 

United States Steel 

Rhodesian Selection Trust............... 
Texas Gulf Producing 

American Bosch Arma 


or 

Sept. 13° 
1% 

12 

235% 
26% 
3% 
6% 
59% 
7% 
34% 
1834 


Sept. 20 
1% 
11% 
25 
2934 
4% 


Canes 


+ ) 
Big 
41% 
+3% 
+ ¥% 
+1% 
+% 
— ¥% 
+215 
415% 
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IT MIGHT SEEM ODD, but some men 
actually hunt for bad reception areas. 

One day you might find them in hard- 
to-reach fringe sections—miles and 
miles from a TV station. The next day 
they will be in an area that has reported 
a unique type of interference. And they 
keep going until they have subjected 
their television receivers to every known 
type of interference. 

On the side of the truck in which they 
travel, you’ll see the inscription, ‘‘Zenith 
Radio Corporation.”’ This rigorous test- 
ing in the field leads to methods of im- 
proving Zenith products. 

It is just another way that Zenith 
assures its customers, both civilian and 
government, that they will be the first 
to receive engineering advancements in 
radionic products. And it is just another 


ZENITH, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a STRONGER DEFENSE AND A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








These men go out of their way to find bad reception 


step in the continuous research that 
Zenith has conducted during 36 years 
of specialization in radionics. 

Among the many developments that 
have come from Zenith laboratories are 
such important television ‘“‘firsts’’ as 
the Blaxide® tube, one-knob tuning, 
fringe lock circuit, spot-lite dial and 
gated beam sound stabilizer. 

Another Zenith development designed 
to make television watching even more 
enjoyable is Phonevision®, which would 
make it possible for millions of viewers, 
by paying a small fee, to see outstand- 
ing events not now available on TV. 
After 25 years of laboratory and field 
work, Phonevision is ready now to open 
a whole new world of marvelous, un- 
tapped entertainment for 34,000,000 
television set owners. 


Such far-sighted research and experi- 
mentation brings you richer, more en- 
joyable hours of leisure at home. And 
it also adds to the security of your home 
and of your neighbors’ homes, for 
Zenith’s progressive engineering and 
precision manufacturing are called upon 
frequently by the government to turn 
out always-dependable, ever-better 
weapons of defense. 


For full details on Phonevision, write to 
the address below for a free booklet. 


TH 
BEL 


The royalty of TELEVISION ana RADIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation e Chicago 39, Illinois 





